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Designed to develop an analytical under- 
standing of the refugee problem and its con- 
sequences from sociological standpoint this book 
deals with the displaced persons of West Bengal, 
the offspring of Partition. The refugees and their 
family organisations—as they were most distress- 
full exposed to an unprecedented crisis— 
constitute the foci of the present sociological 
study. With special reference to social attributes 
like kinship orientation, caste affiliation, class 
(occupational) identity and migrational status 
the study examines thoroughly crisis behaviour of 
the uprooted families and persons. The book is 
loaded with many significant facts and figures 
about the refugees and those would be of great 
practical value in pursuing healthy welfare mea- 
sures for proper relief and rehabilitation of the 
people concerned. Social scientists, adminis- 
trators, social planners and students of anthropo- 
logy and sociology will benefit greatly from Dr. 
Pakrasi’s lucid and informative work. 
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FOREWORD 


An urgent need of the country at large has greatly been 
served by Dr. Kanti B. Pakrasi in bringing out the befitting book 
on the refugee population of West Bengal, an offspring of Parti- 
tion of the ancient land of India. The book dwells very 
competently on several important sociocultural aspects of the 
displaced persons from erstwhile East Bengal. The contents of 
the treatise throw floodlight on the nature of. crisis behaviour of 
the uprooted people concerned from a sociological point of view. 
Displaced groups and their family organisations—as they were 
distressfully affected by certain painful disastrous consequences 
in post-partition period—happen to be the foci of research. 

In attempting the present study Dr. Pakrasi has tackled 
scientifically a few of the basic sociological questions on the basis 
of a voluminous field-data collected immediately after the event of 
Partition all over West Bengal in 1948 by the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta. The questions may be expounded as follows: 
(i) What might be expected in the behaviour of the people who 
are all of a sudden forcibly ejected for ever from their ancestral 
homes ? (ii) What might be thought of about the behaviour of the 
uprooted individuals in response to an unprecedented crisis on 
family, caste, or class levels? To what extent the codes of con- 
duct governing duties, obligations, privileges, and restrictions of 
kinship, family and other sociocultural groups in the Hindu 
society as a whole would continue to play appropriate role in 
preserving as well as defending necessary integration, order and 
cohesion among any crisis-stricken, uprooted families concerned? 

It is quite interesting to gather from the present research- 
study that under the stressful circumstances engendered simul- 
taneously by Partition, tremendous influx of the minorities, com- 
munal frenzy, moral abjection and cruel bloodshed the uprooted 
persons from the new Muslim State of East Pakistan did evince 
extended (joint) family organisations in their post-migrational 
life and living in West Bengal. However strong and devastating 
might be the crisis and stress attended upon it in late 1940s the 
evicted families did not succumb fully or abidingly to the forces 
of disruption and destruction—social, cultural or economic—to 
sacrifice their kinship integrity and family ties in producing an 
unusual number of discrete, forlorn individuals in the absorbing 
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society of West Bengal. Notwithstanding the threatening impact | 


of the worst national calamity of the contemporary period they 
were, indeed, extraordinarily capable to sustain familial life and 
living in more than ninety percent cases immediately after their 
transplantation in a new society of this State, This phenomenon 
underlies very significantly the strong persistence of the unique 
strength of the traditional Hindu kinship system which encom- 
passes the entire range of inter-familial duties, privileges, secu- 
rity, defence and other essential prerogatives. 

I would like to note especially that in the given crisis hours 
both the nuclear (simple) and non-nuclear extended (joint) 
family units amongst the refugees from East Pakistan acted 
definitely in equal strength towards certain desirable direction in 
mediating individual migrant and the forces of social disruption 
around them and in this regard the factors of caste and Occu- 
pational class functioned judiciously to make every act.of media- 
tion a real success. Otherwise we should have experienced a 


most dismal and shattered organisation and behaviour of the 
constituent family units comprisin, 


question. Inter- and intra- 


derangement was averted to 
that even i 
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‘Stricken social group. The present research work of Dr. Pakrasi 


is highly commendable as an exemplary piece of applied research 
in family sociology. 

Family behaviour in a stressful situation has been aptly spelt 
out and it is very clearly understood that in the given stress most 
of the evicted Bengali Hindus and other non-Muslims did neither 
Migrate in volumes out of their ancestral homes nor make 
themselves suitably anchored in the absorbing society of West 
Bengal with loosely-knit families, dislocated caste-affinities or 
mutilated class-alignments. In the disastrous circumstances collec- 
tive responsibility for the family as a whole did shape the actions 
of the family members—both elder and younger—to defend one 
another in such constructive way that family integrity and kin- 
ship cohesion could satisfactorily survive in large majority cases. 
The paramount importance of family to morale and to the suc- 
‘cess of coordinated behaviour of the constituent members has 
very strongly been confirmed by the present study. It seems, thus, 
reasonable to generalise that under the given social catastrophe 
the members of the uprooted families performed their respective 
family roles most rationally as a responsible social being. And in 
doing so they remained definitely highly conscious not to make 
themselves totally vulnerable to impending stresses and disorgani- 
sations attended upon the same, rather they continued to upheld 
the distinct trend of familism, the key-note of social existence. 

Family's own source of strength, resistance and vulnerability 
to acute crisis have very rightly been pinpointed in the study of 
the refugee population and families of our country. The central 
emphasis as laid down to highlight the sociology of the refugee- 
migrants at stress is immediately appreciated. I am sure that 
the research findings and the relevant conclusions derived from 
the same would be of immense value in formulating a correct 
social policy of relief and rehabilitation in particular and of 
suitable assimilation of the refugees within the absorbing society 
at large of West Bengal in general. The Uprooted should be 
profitably utilised by our social planners, administrators and social 
researchers alike to honour a human approach towards the 
refugees, the victims of the historical event of Partition of the 
ancient land of India. 

In short, it can be said that the socio-statistical analysis, 
developed by Dr, Pakrasi in a fascile pen from his experiences, 
provides, indeed, a panoramic view of the refugees and their 
problems. It covers some of the highlights of the refugees since 
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the turn of Indian Independence (1947), touching the scientific 
aspects and their practical applications. The book is a long, rich, 
cleanly voiced monologue, packed with information and written 


with awareness of history as a complex, ongoing process of 
change and development. 


Calcutta, 


MINENDRA NATH BASU 
15th April, 1971 


Professor and Head of the Department of 
Anthropology, Calcutta University. 
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To 
Professor P. C. Mahalanobis 


PREAMBLE 


The present study on the displaced persons of West Bengal 
was the outcome of my research assignment in the Indian 
Statistical Institute, Calcutta. Actual examination of the data 
related to the uprooted persons and families was taken up in 
1961-62. Sociological examination of ‘family as a societal unit’ 
in Indian setting was the prime concern and in this context 
empirical data which were already collected in certain large-scale 
sample surveys by the Institute were utilised for carrying out 
relevant research projects. 

Of these large-scale surveys, the socio-economic survey in 
undivided Bengal (1947) deserves special mentioning. This 
made to enquire into the economic condition of 
the rural population of undivided Bengal. Data available from 
the survey were studied thoroughly to build up a detailed classi- 
fication of family structures for rural people of pre-partitioned 
Bengal as a whole. The study was useful to indicate for the 
first time on comprehensive scale the nature of family organi- 
sations of the rural people, especially of the Hindus, of the. 
province. The findings of the study have been employed in the 
present discourse in carrying out some comparative examina- 
tions of the patterns of family organisations which existed among 
the Hindus concerned immediately before and after the Partition 
of Bengal Му initial study (1962) with the family data avail- 
able form the said socio-economic survey in rural Bengal (1947) 
dealt precisely with the nature of differences in the organisation 
of kinship ties among the constituent members of the families 
concerned of the present day West Bengal and former East 
Bengal. Ч 
Secondly, а sample survey of the displaced persons (refu- 
gees) in West Bengal was conducted by the Institute in the 
middle of 1948 at the instance of the Government of India. 
ocial and economic condition of the refugees 
o cover a sizable sample of the displaced 
sehold units). Firsthand, comprehensive 
g results available from this survey was 
e by Shri N. C. Chakra- 
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М. J. Proudfoot, Н. B. M. Murphy, Gardner Murphy, В. М. 
Saksena, N. С. Chakravarti, В. К. Mukherjee enthused me 
greatly to build up a more organised study of the refugees of 
West Bengal from sociological standpoint. This enthusiasm is 
truly responsible for that essential labour which I have had to 
exercise in offering my observations in this treatise for whatever 
little they are worth, hoping, of course, that those better informed 
than I can develop them into something more useful to Indian 
sociology. 

Pursuant to the above it is noted here that Chapter 1 of 
the treatise embodies a quick review of those historical and 
political events in India which were the 'root cause of a man's 
becoming a refugee’. As it has been stated by Dr. Vernant that 
‘before a man can be described as a refugee, the political events 
which caused him leave, or to break with, the State to which 
he owed allegiance must be defined’, I have attempted to un- 
ravel the chain of essential and prominent developments which 
took place in this country in fostering the communal cum poli- 
tical demand of division of India for the sake of Pakistan. To 
this end the author had to dwell heavily upon four important 
source-books namely, Rajendra Prasad’s India Divided (1946); 
Allan Campbell-Johnson’s Mission with Mountbatten (1951); 
Sachin Sen’s Birth of Pakistan (1955); and У. Р. Menon’s The 
Transfer of Power in India (1957) in marshalling relevant facts 
linked up with the historical decision of the Partition of India 
on August 15, 1947. It goes without saying that a complicated 
issue like the Partition of India can never be squarely evaluated 
within a short length, nevertheless, what I have endeavoured 
shall definitely highlight the sequence of events leading to 
national acceptance for division of the Punjab and Bengal in 
favour of Pakistan. My objective is, of course, limited in por- 
traying the background of the circumstances which led to the 
creation of the problem group of displaced persons in India. The 
members of the group being homeless, uprooted, diminished in 
‘all dimensions, became the worst victims of an unprecedented 
crisis to drain the cup to the dregs. In observing the historical 
and political vicissitudes in India in 1940s the author was con- 
tinuously influenced by Dr. Vernant when he remarked that : 
‘Faced with the phenomenon refugee, the sociologist goes straight 
to the effects—and indeed to the causes—of shifts of population: 
the breaking of old, the making of new contacts. Causes inter- 
est him to the extent that they are social. 2:3: The effects will 
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claim the attention of the sociologist only when there has been 
а permanent shift of population or one at least of sufficient 
duration to have social consequences. (The Refugees in the 
Post War World, 1953). 

In Chapter 2 an attempt has be 
the main features of the decisio à 
Commission (headed by Sir C. i 
Muslim majority and non 
Bengal for the effective implem 
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deed Е With respect to the present study three clear 
; xplained in Chapter 4) have been kept within pur- 
E me the study to clarify the scope and limitation of relevant 

X ogical analyses of family-structures amongst the refugee- 
migrants. Data related to. 16,156 family and non-familial units 
among displaced population of West Bengal have been utilized 
extensively, but for each objective of the study the size of the 
data did not eventually remain constant. Statistical tests have 
been made to reflect upon the nature of association between dif- 
ferent non-quantitative characters chosen for close examinations. 
Several sociological concepts and terms used in the discourse 
have been duly explained. 

The first objective of the present study namely, how the 
displaced persons behaved to remain together in family level by 
inner kin-bonds and in doing SO, what structural modifications 
they had to accept within family units in post-migrational Jiving, 
has been particularly examined in Chapter 5. In this context, 
the pattern of family organisations amongst the rural Hindus of 
undivided Bengal (1946-47) has been compared with that which 
is obtained for the refugee Hindus of the State. Rural families 
of the Hindus of undivided Bengal have been employed in the 
present discourse as the baseline materials and in terms of these 
materials changes in family organisations of the refugees have 
been measured and statistically tested. 

The second objective of the present study namely, how far 
caste-influence caused differentiations among the refugee-migrants 
in their propensity for building up anew after migration disorga- 
nised kinship organisations on family level in West Bengal, has 
been particularly examined in Chapter 6. In this context, the 
displaced families and persons have been studied under three 
broad caste groups : high caste, middle caste, and low caste, 
representing three distinct ranks in Hindu caste hierarchy. 

The third objective of the present treatise namely, how the 
displaced families originating from different occupation classes 
(agriculture and non-agriculture) behaved in reorganising dis- 
rupted families in West Bengal, has particularly been examined 
in Chapter 7. In this respect the displaced families and non- 
familial units have been placed for necessary analytical examina- 
tion under four broad occupation-groups ( classes): (a) Agricul- 
ture, (b) Trade and Commerce, (с) Services, and (d) Others, 
with strict reference to the pre-migrational occupation affiliation 


of the head (ego) of each displaced unit. 
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experienced by the refugee-migrants w. 
par g grants who came after 1950 from 
]t is must be admitted that my task in the present context 
has been principally to describe and explain as far as possible 
social facts pertaining to the displaced families and persons of 
West Bengal (1947-48) than to propose any full-proof solutions. 
I am always consciously alive to the limitations of the study and 
nevertheless, I have attempted with all my integrity to arrive at 
some interesting and if not, thought-provoking conclusions to 
make way cleared for more conclusive understanding of the 
uprooted people concerned in posterity. An organised body of 
social facts about the refugees have been collated and analysed 
to offer some significant results that remain so far virtually un- 


explored. 
At the very out set I wish to express my gratitude to the 


Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, which offered me the rare 


ke the study of the displaced persons of 


opportunity to underta. 
o Dr. R. K. Mukherjee, 


West Bengal in question, and especially t 


of the Institute. 
I am grateful to Dr. M. N. Basu, University Professor of 


Anthropology, Calcutta University, for the Foreword that he has 
written for this book. It is but for him that the book could be 
completed in its present form. I am indebted to him for ever. 

My heartfull thanks go to Professor Cora Du Bois of Har- 
vard University, U.S.A., Professor K. N. Mathur of Lucknow 
University, Professor G. C. Hallen, Shri Asok Mitra of Govt. of 
India, Professor N. K. Bose and to the Editorial Board of Socio- 
logical Bulletin (Bombay) and many others who also encourag- 
ed me severally to complete the present study. 

Shri Narayan Mitra did all the typing work; Shri Sarat De 
prepared the ink-drawing of the bar-charts and the map of 
Bengal. I am especially thankful to all staff, particularly to 
1, Shri Madhusudan Mukherjee, Shri Bhagya- 


Shri Ranjit Sanyal 
dhar De and Shri Sushil Acharya, of the Indian Statistical Insti- 


tute Library, Calcutta, for their ungrudging help and co-opera- 
tion. The excellent library-service that 1 could always avail was 
definitely due to Shri J. Saha, Chief Librarian and Shri Monoj 
Neogi, Deputy Librarian of the Institute. Shri Kalyan Saha 
and Shri Ranjit Ghose of the Institute Library helped to arrange 
for the photostat copies of the bar-charts. Above all, Т am 
deeply indebted to Dr. B. р. Adhikari of the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta, without whom I could never materialise my 
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doctoral-project. Help and cooperation given by Shri Bibhas 
Sasmal is greatly appreciated. 

I offer my thanks to Shri Jogen Bose, Shri Mihir Kumar 
Mukherjee and Shri Sukumar Ghatak for their prompt and 
and commendable service in getting the book published within 
a short time. 

I would certainly fail in my duty if I do not record my 
sincerest thanks to Dr. R. N. Chatterjee of R. G. Kar Medical 
College and Hospital, Calcutta, Shrimati Churula Pakrasi and 
Sriman Himadri Pakrasi. 

Lastly, I am, of course, solely responsible for all the defi- 
ciencies of the book which is, in fact, the revised vi 


ч У t ersion of my 
doctoral dissertation. submitted to the Calcutta 


University in 
1968. j 
Calcutta, KANTI B. P. 
Ist May, 1971. A RASE 


Ee function of the sociologist is not to evaluate changes 
e either good or bad but to secure concrete facts on actual 
anges in progress and to describe and analyze them'. 


— Burgess, E. W. and H. J. Locke (1960) : 
The Family : From Institution to Companionship. 


“The sociologist seeks to describe and to explain facts, the 
jurist to build definition which frame these facts. Faced 
with the phenomenon refugee, the sociologist goes straight 
to the effects—and indeed to the causes—of shifts of popu- 
Jation : the breaking of old, the making of new contacts. 
interest him to the extent that they are social.... 
The effects will claim the attention of the sociologist only 
when there has been a permanent shift of population or 
at least of sufficient duration to have social conse- 


— Jacques Vernant (1953) : 
The Refugees in the Post-War World 
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An Addendum 
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His Majesty's Government on Partition, 
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PARTITION IN RETROSPECT : А QUICK SURVEY. 


Among the many outstanding and significant events which 
had offered both glory and blemish to the uprising growth of 
India in the later part of the decade of 1941-50 few can compare 
in importance with the Partition of this land of ancient civiliza- 
tion on August 15, 1947. On the long road receding into the 
past of the country this date is a ‘milestone’ which points out 
a ‘critical cross-road’. Event of Partition was though a crucial 
development on one particular day of a year, yet it directs to 


a long drawn out and complicated process engrossing multiple 
This process has its own 


Vicissitudes of utmost importance. 

socio-political history which coheres with the general history of 
emerging independent India in the post-war World. History of 
partition teaches a lesson at once in this effect that the act of 
Partition should never merely mean the physical (territorial) 
division of this great su „continent, it cuts through the ‘corporate 
living’ of many thousands of people who had, and still have. 
scores of cultural similarities. Politic 
happened to overpower cultural and econom: 
to divide overnight the people concerned into two distinct groups 
having contending passions. 

Apart from enormous damage done to the economy of 
millions of people by the Partition of India, millions of minority 
groups, having been forced, suddenly and unexpectedly, to give 
up all social attachments with their natal villages and home 
country had to arrive helpless. without financial resources and 
without unquestionable rights, ша new environment of the 
receiving country. Quite often they were forced to live at à 

than they had been in their 


lower social and economic Jevel than 
original ones. Partition of India created a problem group, the 


member of which is ‘invariably and essentially some one who 
is homeless, uprooted, a helpless casualty, diminished in all his 
circumstances, the victim of events for which, at least, as an 
individual, he cannot be held responsible” (Vernant: 1953). 

To realise the grave situation engendered by fhe Ассо 


Partition and subsequent mass migration of the affected people 
the following excerpt may be noted with interest : ‘Because of 
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our vast population, it is sometimes difficult for us to get into 
perspective the implications of the mass migration of the people 
from Pakistan into India in 1947. If we can imagine, however, 


what would have happened if instead of a few hundred thousand 
people who fled from Europe to Britain during the dark days be- 
tween 1934 and 1939, the number of refugees had included the 
Whole population of Norway or Denmark, we can get some idea 
of the problem which faced this country in 1947? (Government 
of India: 1957). These lines speak volumes for themselves 
to direct attention to those dark days of 1947 and 1948 and 
to those bewildered, dispirited and homeless people who suffered 
enormous violence, bitterness - of hostility, nervous tension, 
deprivation, insecurity, uncertainty and what not. Catastrophic 
circumstances prevailed, indeed, immediately before and after the 
official declaration of the partition line between India and 
Pakistan. 


i d а Ong past, 
А , OUr history shows us that communa 15- 
understandings and Strifes ~ he 


А ^ appeared almost invariably а 

critical moments in the political field ofthe country. We fd re 
occurring whenever the demand for transfer of Power from 
British to Indian hands has become insistent and strong, and 
whenever the two major communities of India have shown unity 
of purpose and action’ (Prasad: 1946). Ап intensive agita. 
tion for Home Rule in 1917 swept the country and curiously 
enough towards the later part of 1917 there occurred the Serious 
communal feuds in Bihar. In the following year Hindu-Muslin, 
strifes became terrific in Uttar Pradesh (1918) and these com. 
“canal frenZI€S continued with varying intensity and horror till 
the serious outbreaks of riots in Multan (Punjab) in 1922, "s 

of riots CêSt gloomy repercussions throughout the c 
Progressive deterioration in the communal situation рг 
г 
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nation 
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PARTITION IN RETROSPECT 


Sreater interest of India as a whole. But the overt fact remains 


ie be appreciated that communal riots in many cases had a 
Political background, although apparently they were caused by 
it is unfortunate to have 


Socio-religious fanaticism. Nevertheless, 
again serious riots in Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh in 1931. 

On the otlierhand, it. has) been. noticed that the British 
Goyernment for their best interests resisted resolutely all proposals 
for ‘any advance in constitutional matters’ effecting more power 
um the Indians in administrative field. But it was equally 
Seriously felt that the Government could not continue its resist- 
ance long and ‘no advance was possible without some sort of a 
communal settlement. By 1927 at the instance of the Indian 
National Congress some prominent Muslim leaders offered what 
came to be known as.the Muslim proposals for the effective 
removal of the continuing deplorable differences between two 
Most populous communities of India namely, the -Hindus and 
Muslims. The Muslim leaders made it clear that they might 
Agree to joint electorates for Provincial and Central Legislatures 
if (i) Sind was made а separate Province; (b) in the Punjab 
and Bengal the proportion of Muslim representation was in 
accordance with their population and (c) in the Central Legisla- 
ture the said proportion was not less than one third of the total. 


In that year of 1927 the Congress Committee passed resolutions 
‘substantially accepting the Muslim proposals' and also laid 
down certain rules dealing with the religious and social aspects 


Of the question. The seed of partition was, thus, sown and the 
teed of their communal demands which 
ultimately wrenched Pakistan—a separate State for the Muslims. 

1935 conceded the major 


When the Constitution Act of 
he question of separate electo- 


demands of the Muslim League t à 
rates was answered positively in favour of the Muslims. But, 
in spite of all the safeguards that the League had demanded and 
Obtained, in spite of fhe fact that Muslim Ministries were 

uslim Majority Provinces like the Punjab 


functioning in the M 
Sind, North-West Frontier Province, Bengal, and off and on 
in Assam the Muslim League nourished genuine apprehensive 


impression that the Muslims were still oppressed with having no 
teal safeguards. 

On April 1, 1940 the Viceroy Lord Linlithgow communicated 
to Mr. Jinnah, the mouthpiece of the Muslims : ‘The under- 
taking given by His Majesty’s Government to examine the 
constitutional field in consultation with the representatives of all 
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parties and interests in India connoted no dictation but negotia- 
tion. Admittedly a substantial measure of agreement amongst 
the communities in India is essential, if the vision of the United 
India..... is to become a reality; for I cannot believe that any 
Government or Parliament in this country would attempt to 
impose by force upon, for example, 80 million Muslim subjects 
of His Majesty in India a form of constitution under which they 
would not live peacefully and contentedly. Мг. Jinnah sub- 
mitted a note subsequently (July 1, 1940) to the Viceroy answer- 
ing the latter. The note contained the following points: ‘That no 


§ to the examin, 


~ ation of the entire act 
of 1935 the Viceroy made it clear that 


body constituted by te of second World War a representative 
life would be set up for 

Constitution’. In April, 19 
amended the constitution 
attainment of Pakistan in ү 


In March 1942, si. Stafford Cripps, made a significant 


declaration contemplating ‘the creation of a new Indian Union 
which should form a Dominion equal in status to the other 
Dominions of the Crown’. This Declaration clearly concedeg 
the right of cessation to any Province of British India from the 

osed All-India Union and ‘practically accepted the demang 
P Muslim League for the creation of Muslim States indepen. 
of the the Indian Union’, But, in the long run, Cripps Mission 
dent of satisfy UBder contradictory political demands both the 
failed to ^ ngress and the Muslim League. 


National Co s Mission having failed, the All-India Congress 
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PARTITION IN RETROSPECT 


Ere passed the famous *Quit India" resolution at Bombay 
[radii August, 1942. Against this political move the Muslim 
Se also passed а resolution (16-20 August, 1942) in this 
A ct that the ‘Quit India’ movement of the Congress was direct- 
not only ‘to coerce the British Government into handing over“ 
power to a Hindu oligarchy. ..-but also to force the Musalmans 
to submit and surrender to the Congress terms and dictation’. 
tio. Subsequently, Mahatma Gandhi held prolonged conversa- 
ns with Mr. Jinnah in September, 1944, with no fruitful results. 
Mahatma failed to gather from Mr. Jinnah 'a complete picture of 
his Pakistan with his boundaries demarcated, constitution fore- 
shadowed and safeguards for the minorities in it defined’. Next 
came the moves on the part of Lord Wavell who proposed in 
July 1945 for a *provisional interim. settlement without any рге- 
Judice to the future constitution’ and also for а ‘parity of 
representation in the Viceroy's Executive Council between Hindus 
Other than the scheduled castes and the Muslims’. Thus, the 
cardinal demand of the League for enjoying unconditionally 
equality of representation in the Provincial Government with the 
Hindus was granted. But this capital offer to the Muslims 
became’ again abortive when nomin f all the Muslim 
Members to the Council was stubbornly insisted by Mr. Jinnah. 


A political deadlock prevai y. Thereafter the 


led in the countr 
question of early transfer of power by the British Government 
gave rise to serious misgivin 


gs in public mind and manoeuvres 
in political activities in subsequent years. Political tensions grew 
wild and mistrust gained groun 


d to vitiate the thinkings of the 
public leaders. The question of Partition of India into Muslim 
and Hindu zones began to assume mounting importance. 


The 
communal problem in India became an explosive issue both to 


the Hindus and the Muslims, but they were surely not in a 
position to solve it as they desired. The third party, that is, the 
British Government was there to foil any move that might 
endanger British interests in India. A *communal triangle’ was 
firmly established with the expanding ‘angle of difference’ between 
two sides of the triangle as represented by the Hindus and the 
Muslims respectively. Political agitations, communal fatricides, 
and above all a national crisis choked eventually the normal life 
and living of the common people of the country between 1945 
and 1946. 

It was particularly in the middle 
feuds assumed unusual propo: НОА 


of 1940s the communal 
e terrible communal out- 
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breaks in Bengal, Bihar and the Punjab in the later months ot 
1946 and beginning of 1947 overshadowed contemporary social 
and political life of the Indians. Communal frenzy gathered 
momentum, especially after the general elections of 1946 that was 
-held under the British rule. And since then Muslim demand for 
the division of India and the establishment of a completely 
Muslim State to be known as Pakistan gained a solid foothold 
among the Muslims of the country. Truly speaking, by the 
middle of 1940s the demand for a separate Muslim State 
(Pakistan) was becoming irresistable in India. 

On March 22, 1947 Lord 
as the new Viceroy, 
Sive problems were 
but also a despair 
that blessed time 


mentation of maj i ү O August, 1947. 
From this documentation (Campbell-Johnson : 1951) it is 
learnt that communal riot was still spreading by chain 
reactions—the key Province of the Punjab, with its three-fold- 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh. communal problems, governed by 
emergency decree was in limelight to jeopardise any healthy 
administration. Tp addition to this a Viceregal plan by Mount- 
batten’s predecessor appeared ‘nothing more or less a phased 
military evaluation’ to Cast genuine confusions among the Indians. 
Political atmosphere Was in rage to witness a Congress formula 
for an Independent Sovereign Republic against a Direct Action 
Campaign by the Muslim League and at the Sametime Para. 
mountcy which Was sure returning to the Indian Princes but 
they had officially No machinery for direct negotiation E provido 
a new relationship with possible successor or successors in British 
India or, indeed, With anyone else. In short, in the early part or 
1947 the British Government in New Delhi felt the TERA im. 
pact ooa complicated and almost a morbid situation in whic! 


the 
Indi were rioting, the Princes were falling out among th 
паапѕ 


em. 
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Selv: ^ 
ae У Ба Civil Service and Police were running 
с сыра бы ishers who were left, became ‘sceptical and full 
dM March, 1947 in his significant meeting with Lord 
QN RM en Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru commented negatively on 
eed d of the interim Government, rather, he reiterated his 
tud EAT proposals' for the Punjab in this effect that 
dove ue would be divided up on communal lines with a 
Vene Ui ority to deal with certain major non-communal sub- 
ЖЫ i e was convinced that this was the *only way to break 
ШЫК olerable deadlock of Government under section 93 of the 
had ENS of India 1935 Act, which Mountbatten’s predecessor 
is ae to impose invoking reserve powers for the Viceroy at 
is СЫР of the month in question. Tt has been commented 
; Nehru's tripartite proposals for the Punjab were the first 
Sign of Congress acceptance of the Hindustan-Pakistan division’. 


Till 14 April, 1947 Mountbatten was not ready to put his 
shape as he was awaiting 


Plan for transfer of power into final 
full and frank views of the English Governors of all Provinces 
on the draft of his Plan. Broad ‘principles of his Plan уеге: 
*(1) that the responsibility for Partition, if it comes, is to 
rest fairly upon the Indian themselves: 
(2) the Provinces, generally speaking. shall have the right 


to determine their own future; 
b are to be notionally partitioned 


(3) Bengal and the Punja 
for voting purposes: 

(4) the predominantly Moslem Sylhet 
to be given the option of joining 
created by а partitioned Bengal: 
(5) general elections are [0 be held in the North-West 

Frontier Province". (Campbell-Johnson : 1951). 
On 6 May, 1947 а crucial agreement between Mr. Jinnah, the 
master guardian of Muslim interests. and Mahatma Gandhi, the 
sts, WaS announced to resolve two 


supreme arbiter of Hindu intere 
extraordinarily vital issues: one of two issues was the question 


of division of India into Pakistan and Hindustan immediately 
after the complete «cessation of British Suzeranity over India’ 
Саа по! accept the principle of division, as that vds 
puris M whereas Mi. Jinnah was emphatic to declare 

evitable’ in offering ‘the only practical solution’ of 


India’ 
CO SONT брана deadlock. 
ry month of May, 1947 it was then transpired in 


district of Assam is 
the Moslem Province 
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the authoritative circle that the Viceroy had carried to British 
Cabinet at London a Plan and the same had already been blessed 
by the Congress and the Muslim League leaders. The Plan was 
ultimately approved by the British Cabinet (Appendix B). It 
was argued then that the said Plan was designed under the 
“compulsion of necessity of the hours’ when the agreement of 
the major parties of Indian people on the Cabinet Mission Plan 


of Мау 16, 1945 was not definitely forthcoming. At that 
Critical hours *in the absence of an agreement, the task of 
devising 


à method by which the wishes of the Indian people 
could be ascertained devolved on His Majesty's Government" and 
eventually Mountbatten Plan was readily offered as an alter- 
native to the Indians by His Majesty's Government, The Plan 
did not, of course, preclude negotiations between the interested 
communities for a United India in contrast to the British plan 
for division of the country in consonance with numerical majority 
of either the Hindus or the Muslims in each Province, 

The essential features of Mountbatten Plan have been shown 
in the following manner (Sen : 1955). 


l. The Provincial Legislative Assemblie: 
Punjab 


province. (The 1941 census fi 
1 as authoritative). 
Legislative Assem 


titi is to be decided by a simple 
majority. 

2. In the event of the 
Assembly will 
they will join, 

3. If the partition-decision ; 
misoa on is adopted, a Boundary Com- 


! Set up by the Governor-General. 
4. The Legislative 


Assembly of Sind 
European members) will take its ow; 1 


question of partition in the Constitue 
5. A referendum will be made to the electors of the ~ 
Legislative Assembly in the ММБ. Province t 
which the alternatives they wish to adopt 8 
Constituent Assembly Consisting оғ РЬ (А Dew 


Tepresentatives of 


partition, each 


Part of the Legislative 
decide which 


Constituent Assembly 
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those areas which will decide not to participate in the 

existing Constituent Assembly was visualised). 

6. British Beluchistan will be given ап opportunity to 
choose the Constituent Assembly it wishes to join. 

7. If Bengal is divided, а referendum will be held in Sylhet 
(predominantly Muslim) to decide if the district of 
Sylhet should form a part of Assam or East Bengal If 


it is amalgamated with Eastern Bengal a Boundary 


Commission will be set up to demarcate the Muslim 


majority areas of Sylhet district and contiguous Muslim 
majority areas of adjoining districts which will then be 


transferred to East Bengal. 

If Bengal and the Punja 
elections to choose their representatives in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly on the scale of one for every million 
of population, according to the principle contained in 
the Cabinet Mission’s Plan, will be held. Similar elec- 
tions for Sylhet will be held. The representatives of the 
various areas will join the existing Constituent Assembly 


or form the new Constituent Assembly. 


8. There will be negotiations 
(a) between the represen 
cessor authorities about 

by the Central Government. 

(b) between the different successor authorities and His 
Majesty’s Government for treaties in regard to 


matters arising out of the transfer of power. 
(c) as to administration of provincial subjects, in case 
of partitioned provinces. 
Agreements with the tribes of the N.W.F. Province will have 
ccessor authority. 


10 be negotiated by the appropriate su 

In the background of the proposed Mountbatten Plan the 
ders of the time sat in a conference with 
some topmost Muslim leaders to deliberate upon the provisions 
of the Plan on 2 June, 1947. None of the leaders (seven in all) did 
object to the Plan and moreover Pandit Nehru declared that ‘while 
there could never be complete approval of the Plan by Congress, 
on balance they accept it’. Viceroy Mountbatten cordially agreed 
with the deliberations of the Hindu and Muslim leaders, as he 


foresaw that moment his success in а most complex and decisive 


task pertaining to honourable transfer of power to the Indians in 


general. Next day the President of the Indian National Congress 


b are partitioned, fresh 


tatives of the respective suc- 
all subjects, now dealt with 
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offered ‘a firm general acceptance of the Plan on behalf of the 
,. Whole Congress Working Committee’. 

Most significantly it is learnt that when Mountbatten had 
Pronounced that ‘the Plan seemed to Iepresent as near to а 
hundred percent agreement as it was possible to get’, the assem- 
bled political leaders voiced in their second Meeting that ‘the 
Viceroy had correctly interpreted and recorded their views’. 
Formal announcement of the Plan was proposed by the Viceroy 
and none of the leaders raised any objection: ‘The Administra- 
tive Consequences of Partition’ was soon made public and 
'it was quickly agreed that division should be made on the basis 
Of citizenship, which in its turn would be based on considera- 
tions of geography’ (Campbell-Johnson : 1951). 

Tremendous news оѓ India's Partition along with potential 
agreement of the political leaders (both Hindu and Muslim) on 
this vital decision was made known in the night of the red-letter 
day of 3 June, 1947. Next day, in a press conference Lord 


in Pakistan’. 
In the context of the Official declaration and acceptance of the 
ers concerned the All India 


ar endorsement of Partition’ in th 
lowing language: “In View, ho 

League to eec in the 
Constituent Y of the 


Е e 
Painst th 


declaration and established will? the АП India Congress = eir 
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mo accepts the proposals embodied in the announceme «с ; 
пе 3, 1947, which had laid down а procedure for ascertain TT ASS 


the will of the people concerned. The ргор 
are likely to lead to the secession of some parts of the country from 
India, However much this may be regretted the All India Congress 
Committee accepts the possibility in the circumstances now pre- 
уа пе.” This resolution was ratified by the АП India Congress 
Committee (AICC) on June 15, 1947. 

Thus, India's division into two clearly-demarcated territorial 
parts inhabited by the majority of either the Hindus or the Mus- 
lims turned out to be an inevitable development. Though ‘the 
Mountbatten Plan was not an award, nor was it a recommenda- 
tion’ it received active support and blessing from the leaders of 
both the Hindu and the Muslim communities of the country. Both 
the Congress and the League were fully convinced that а united 
India, as contemplated in the State Paper of 


May 16, 1946, was not 
Possible and desirable. Partition of the land appeared as the саг- 
dinal issue of the day. The Co 


ngress Was convinced that there 
was already Pakistan in action both in the Punjab and Bengal 
and it had to be given a formal validity. Necessarily there was 
then no point to stick to the о 


ld and noble idea of a united India. 
The social as well as political situation in 1947 became so 
critical and choking that the Congress was forced to make bold 
but quick decisions about two alternatives—Pakistan with physical 
partitioning of India or ‘the disintegration 


of India into many 
mutually hostile pockets’. The Congress accepted the demand 
e an absolute end to t 


for Pakistan to mak he age-old communal 
problems of India. Division of India was ensured once for all 
exactly the moment when the Congress leaders accepted Mount- 


batten Plan on June 3. 1947, and particularly №! 
lared on April 28, 1947 in this 


of the Constituent Assembly dec 

effect : ‘while we have accepted the Cabinet Mission's Statement 

of May 16, 1946, which contemplated a Union of the different 
be that the Union 


provinces and states within the country, it may 
Tf that unfortunately comes to 


may not comprise all provinces. 
t with a constitution for a part 


pass, we shall have to be conten 
of it. In that ease, we can and should insist that one principle 
will apply to all parts of the country and no constitution will be 


forced upon any unwilling part of it. This may mean not only 
the D of Tndia, but a division of some provinces. For this 
we must r prepared and the Assembly may have to draw up 
a constitution based on such a division.” 


hen the President ` 


— 
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The issue of partition remained amply overt in the plan of 
Cabinet Mission of May 16, 1946. The Labour Government in 
England envisaged in this plan that India was to be an 
independent dominion in the Commonwealth and would compose 
three distinct regions which might, after British withdrawal, 
secede from the national Government of India. ‘These provi- 


yet saved the British from 
Later on in 1946 election (July) 
ured all save five of the constitu- 


‘ап organized minority was pitted 
in a situation in which one party’s 
loss was the other's gain’. Tt is precisely in the background of 
this special situation the Significance of President’s declaration 
as noted above, has to be merited. і 

In full accordance with the Plan of June 3 administrative 
measures were promptly instituted to elicit the opinion of the 
members elected either in the Punjab or Bengal Legislative 


Assembly. Accordingly, ‘the Bengal Legislative Assembly met 
on June 20, 1947, to decide the р 


artition issue.: Members re- 
presenting the поп-Миз 


im majority districts decided by 58 to 
21 votes that Bengal Should be Partitioned and that the Constitu- 


rising the non-Muslim areas, should be 
Constituent Assembly. Members терге- 
Ority districts sitting separately, decided 


against an organized minority 


н nt Assembly, 
The Muslim majority section further decided by 105 to 35 Votes 


that the new East Bengal Province should agree to the amal- 
gamation of Sylhet district with it, if the referendum results in 
ama 


‘The only question for decision at the joint meeti 
Bengal аз a whole should join the existing Co 
МАРЕ, or а Bew and separate опе consisting of re 
На ЛЕ areas deciding not to participate in the existing body 
tives of t bers Voted for Bengal joining the existing Constituens 
Ninety mem d 126 Members for a new and a separate Constit. 
va uad Un Sen: 1955). The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
Assembly 


ng was 
Mtituent 
Presenta. 


\ 
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riged in favour of partition of the land of five Rivers on 
ne 23, 1947. 
thei Now that the Punjab and Bengal had declared in favour ОЁ 
th ir own partition and as a result, half of each would be taking 
[us share in the formation of a 'new and separate Constituent 
E the full machinery for administering the act of Parti- 

n was set in motion by June 27, 1947. The Partition Com- 
mittee, which was limited to the Congress and the Muslim League 
Re Dis of the Interim Government, now save way to à 

artition Council enjoying wider authority and which included 
now the most powerful proponent of Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah. This 
Council became the supreme most authoritative body to pro- 
Nounce final policy and decisions about the details of partition- 
business in view. It was proposed in the Council that Sir Cyril 
Radcliffe would act as the Chairman of the Punjab and Bengal 


Boundary Commissions. 

Thus, India and Pakistan eme ШО] 
and the issue of partition was linked to independence as an indis- 
pensable condition. The terms of partition were made known 
to the Indian people on June 3, 1947 and subsequently, the 


British Parliament ratifying Mountbatten’s Plan promulgated the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947 on July 18, 1947 (Appendix C). 


Та accordance with this Act the for 

seded on August 15, 1947 by the said tw 
Union of India and Pakistan. 

The first and most perceptible repurcussion of the proposal 

of Partition was the outbreak of serious communal disturbances 

k a new dimension, 


on both sides. These outbreaks only too ew j 
since it was a bare fact that communal, that 15, religious tensions 


had lately been steadily mounting up. Such tensions had become 
particularly acute in 1945-46, as ‘the hour of independence 


loomed nigh’, In Calcutta (West Bengal) angry demonstra- 
т by violence on а big scale had already been 


lowers of the Muslim League right in the 
1946. These demonstrations and violence 
social atmosphere most acutely. Riots 
reactions nearly everywhere and almost 
s of 1946. In March, 1947 com- 
id at Rawalpindi, Lahore and 


rged as two young Dominions 


tions accompanied 
effected by the fol 
month of August, 
Stirred the political and 
began to occur in chain- 
simultaneously in later month 
munal hatred and fracus grew Wi 
Amritsar of the Punjab. 

The Governor of the Punjab reported on July 1, 1947 that 
the communal tension in the Province was steadily but quickly 
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spreading as 15th August was approaching. The situation in 
Lahore and Amritsar gave solid ground for grave concern, The 
violence already took the form of scattered but widespread arson 
and frequently stabbing was carried out by ‘cloak-and-daggér’ 
techniques which were very difficult to suppress by normal police 
or military action. In the face of such alarming condition Vice- 
toy Mountbatten had to intimate ‘a full discussion’ on the 
Punjab crisis and thereby tried to avert ‘a most serious sii 
in the boundary areas of the Punjab. 

It is learnt that soon after the announcement of the Radcliffe 
Award on 17, August, a determined campaign to drive out 
population of minority communities was evident all over the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. 
quieting disturbances in t 
Sialkot and Gujranwala, 


tuation" 


“The uprooted milli 
had been driven from 
cribable horror and mis 
terrible indignities. 


Ons were in a terrible mental state. They 
their homes under conditions of indes- 
Еру е, gees 'They had been Subjected to 
They had witnessed their near and dear 
ones hacked to pieces before their eyes and their houses ran- 


sacked, looted and set оп fire by their own neighbours. "They 
had no choice but to seek safet 


what they had seen, issin, 
kinsmen who were still stranded in Pakistan and for their 


Я = TePercys. 
sions in Bast Punjab. The streams of fleeing refugees With their 


On on 
ils In vain Were appeals made to them to remember 
people. 


taliation. was nO remedy. The spirit of revenge was abroad. \ 
а 
ге ch, tn ай 


y N 
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restraint was thrown to the winds and there ensued a wholesale 
attack on Muslims . .... 

‘Trouble broke out afresh on a large scale and firearms 
were freely used. ..... Even with the help of the troops it 
was not easy to restore order. If it had been only a question 
of protecting the few against the onslaughts of the many, perhaps 
the troops—even though small in number—might have proved 
equal to the task. But both sides seemed well provided with 
firearms, were equally well organized and determined and were 


employing guerilla tactics .... - 

‘Organized rioting apar 
looting, stabbing and arson were frequent..... 
situated in predominantly Hindu areas were the chief targets 
for loot and needy refugees were the chief beneficiaries, Stabbing 
was developed into an art. The tragedy was that for the most 


part it was women, children and the aged who were the victims. 
ffective protection could be given 


A в For days together, no е є ci d be | 
against treacherous, sneaking and silent killing by individuals 


impelled by an uncontrollable urge to settle the score; an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth' (Menon : 1957). 

Such was the morbid situation across the marches of the 
two newly created Dominions in the West of India, while in 
the eastern India communal tension and turmoil was afoot since 
the Great Calcutta riot to cause panic and insecurity among the 
minorities of each Dominion. Heart-breaking news began to 
pour in from both the partitioned provinces of the Punjab and 
Bengal which ‘provided at once а warning and an example of 
the need for bold leadership! and firm administration. What 
Sir Jenkins, Governor of the Punjab, described aptly as ‘the war 
of succession’ had meanwhile broken out in full fury in the 
land of five rivers and in several other quarters of India. 

Truly speaking, communal riots broke out nearly every- 
where and almost simultaneously. The Great Calcutta riots took 
place exactly one year before the actual Partition of Bengal in 
August, 1947. ‘Between these dates, serious communal disturb- 
ances had taken place in several parts of the country, more 
particularly in Tipperah-Noakhali of Bengal, in Bihar and in the 
Punjab. There was serious apprehensions in the minds of 
Hindus and Muslims, whichever community Was in a minority 
in the proposed dominions of India and Pakistan, fhat their 
lives, honour and property would not be safe in the new regime. 
їп Bengal the Noakhali-Tipperah disasters had started large 
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Scale migration of Hindu 
areas, notably Calcut 
of India made public 


Of the Pakistan Dominion’ (Chakravarti : 1949). 


exposes quickly the objective situation 
dia was translated into action to give 
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BENGAL DIVIDED: MINORITIES ON THE MOVE 


Enjoining the Partition of India and the transfer of power 
to the Dominions of India and Pakistan the historical statement 
of His Majesty's Government (commonly Кпоуп,аѕ the 3rd June 
Plan), declared that for the immediate purpose of partition- 
business the following districts of pre-partitioned Bengal would 
be treated as Muslim majority districts according to-1941 census- 
returns : 

1. Chittagong Division : Chittagong, Noakhali and Tippera. 

2. Dacca Division: Bakerganj, Dacca, Faridpur and 

Mymensing. D 
3. Presidency Division: Теззоге, Murshidabad and Nadia. 
4. Rajshahi Division: Bogra, Dinajpur, Malda, Pabna, 
Rajshahi and Rangpur. х 

This directive was only a preliminary step awaiting “а detailed 
investigation of boundary questions' by a Boundary Commission. 
This Commission was instructed by the Governor-General ‘to 
demarcate the boundaries’ of the two parts of Bengal ‘on the 
basis of ascertaining the contiguous majority areas of Muslims 
and non-Muslims’. Until the final report of the Commission was 
available the provisional boundaries as indicated above by Muslim 
majority districts, remained in force to make functioning of the 
Legislative Assembly effective in ‘two parts’ according to 
Muslim/non-Muslim majority districts of Bengal as a whole. 

The award of the Bengal Boundary Commission presided 
over by Sir C. Radcliffe announced the following decisions of 
utmost significance : 

1. To East Bengal (East Pakistan) was assigned (i) the 
whole of the Chittagong and Dacca Divisions comprising 7 dis- 
tricts; (ii) the whole of Rangpur, Bogra, Rajshahi and Pabna 
districts of the Rajshahi Division; and (iii) the whole of Khulna 
(Jessore) district of the Presidency Division. 

2. To West Bengal was assigned the whole of the Burdwan 
Division; the districts of Calcutta, the 24-Parganas, and Murshida- 
bad of the Presidency Division, and thé Darjeeling district of the 
Rajshahi Division. 

3. The five districts of Nadia, Jessore, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri 


2 
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and Malda were, of course, divided between. the two new pro 
vinces of West Bengal and East Pakistan. 

4. In Nadia district the followin 
were assigned to East Pakistan. 
1352 square miles in area ; 


’ rt 
Alamdanga, Bhairamara, Chandanga, Damurhuda, that pai 
of Daulatpur, east of the 


river Mathabanga, Gangani, Jilannagar, 
Khoksa, Kumarkhali, Kushtia and Mirpur. А о 
5. In 24-Parganas district of West Bengal two police sta! ae 
of Bongaon and Gaighata Were added from the district of [со 
of East Bengal. These two police stations comprise 319.8 squa 
miles in area; 
6. In the case o 
Stations were include, 
Banshihari, that 
South railway line, 
Kumarganj, Rajganj, 


g 12 police stations ишш 
These police stations constitute 


f Dinajpore district the following 10 police 
d in West Bengal : n 
Part of Balurghat, west of the main nort 3 
Hemtabad, Ttahar. Kaliaganj, Kosmandi, 


Cooch-Behar State, 


These 5 
Square miles are: Вода, De 
Теа. 


те enclaves, south С, 
Police stations constituting 6 
biganj, Pachagar, Patgram om 
| 8. In Malda district the followi 
assigned to Bast Bengal and they ассо 
in area ; 
Bholaghat, Gomast: 
© remainder of 


: е 
ng 5 police stations йк 
unted for 596 square m 


apur, Nachol, Nawabganj and Shibganj. 

the district came to West Bengal. t 
iri ПЕ award Erding Sylhet resulted in the whole of tha 
district being transferred © province of Assam to the 
new province of East Bengal, except for the four police stations 
of ‘Patharkandi, Rataba il arimganj and Badarpur. "These 
police stations Were inhabite 

Hindus, 


d mostly by the Bengali-speaking 


from th 


Iu Murshidabad district did not lose to East Bengal any 
entire Police Station According to the award in question, yet severa 
mauzas (Village-clusters) of 


+ i 5 
К а number of bodering police station 
were and sti] are in disp 
Bengal (Cengy 


к чш 1951). Р 
oo With diis “Official Pronouncement undivided Bengal М 
immediately demarcated into two distinct regions : West PT 
and East Pakistan (formerly East Bengal). East Pakista 


5 ast 
Ше or de-facto possession of East | 
$ Report ; 


* 
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became the land of the Muslims who are їп that geographical 
region numerically in majority. The Hindus in particular and 
the people of other religious faith in general constituted the 
minority groups of that region. In West Bengal the Muslims 
comprised the minority group of major importance. 

The population ој. undivided Bengal was, thus, considered 
only from the point of view of religious affiliation and eventually 
the question of Hindu or Muslim-majority districts predominated 
in the mind of the British officials of that period. Before the 
actual partition of the Province of Bengal was officially announced 
the distribution of Hindu and Muslim majority .districts between 
1931 and 1941 was, in fact, given ‘singular cognizance for 
necessary administrative as well as legislative actions. 

Prior to partition it was estimated that the total 
Hindu population in *Pakistanized Bengal’ would be 15.6 millions 
including the population in tribal groups that were Hindus or 
semi-Hindus but which were excluded from the Hindu commu- 
nity as some separate community in the 1941 census., (Mukerjee : 
1944). From this quantitative concentration of either 
Hindus or Muslims in different districts of Bengal the majority 
districts of each community may be quickly assessed but *where 
economic and social relations of the two communities so inter- 
woven and intermingled in the villages’, should religion be any 
practical basis of political solution ? The Radcliffe Award paid 
full value only to the issue of religion in resolving quickly the 
new boundaries between two Dominions in, question. Bengal 
was ultimately divided into West Bengal and East Pakistan in 
accordance with the decisions of the people’s representatives. in 
Bengal Legislative Assembly on June 20, 1947. 

With the publication of this crucial ‘award’ unrest and 
apprehension grew in alarming volume and extent among the 
minorities of Pakistan, specially in those areas which were pro- 
posed to be included in East Pakistan. The Hindus began to 
quit the Muslim State in question in larger volumes than before. 
As a matter of fact, after the awful Noakhali-Tipperah Riots in 
October, 1946, migration of the Hindu minorities from formerly 
East Bengal to West Bengal and other Provinces of India surged 
up in varying magnitude. In the beginning ‘the stream of move- 
ment’ was rather thin, ‘only people who had some sort of footing 
in West Bengal also—through trade, industry, services, etc.—sent 
their womenfolk and valuables’. This stream of migration gained 
in volume as the date of partition approached. Meanwhile, the 
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the Government of Pakistan's decision to uphold the value of 
rupee, led to a major economic crisis approaching a dangerous 
slump in East Bengal. A blind way of reaching to the slump 
in East Bengal was the touching off of a series of fresh and 
bloody communal outrages between December 1949 and February 
1950 in that State which diverted the popular mind from the 
impending financial crisis to a new readily understandable engage- 
ment (Census Report: 1951). Process of Hindu migration 
started from the dark days of Noakhali-Tipperah disasters and 
the same was highly accelerated by the official award of the 
Radcliffe Commission. East Pakistan officials, on the other hand, 
were extraordinarily dutiful to add more explosive materials in 
their day to day administration to bring the progressive discord- 
ance in the cordial relations existing for long between the 
common Hindus and Muslims of erstwhile East Bengal. 

The drawing of the partition line between West Bengal and 
East Pakistan and for that matter between India and Pakistan, 
caused inevitably hundreds of thousand of persons to find them- 
selves almost instantly ‘in the role of refugees’; in a great many 
cases the Hindus and Muslims who had for many generations 
lived quietly and confidently with each other, found themselves 
forced off their ancestral land and with no suitable place to go for 
ever; often forced to sell the family properties and valuables. A 
great many of them suffered violence, severe hardships and priva- 
tion. ‘Many were killed or lost in the wave of hostility and 
bitterness which accompanied this forced exodus’. The upshot of 
such forced exodus was that the minorities migrated ‘to join those 
of their own religious faith at a great distance, sometimes joining 
members of the family who had gone before, and sometimes 
without a very clear picture of a destination except in terms of 
some large city or region’ (Murphy : 1953). 

Thus, the new state of West Bengal may rightly be consi- 
dered as the ‘offspring of Partition’. This State had been the 
victim of a series of grave calamities during the decade of 1940- 
50. The incidence and aftermath of the Second World War, 
the Great Bengal Famine and lastly the bitter Riots leading 5 
physical division of the province and ceaseless inflow of displaced 
Hindus from East Pakistan had truly shaken to a severe extent 
the very foundation of the cultural, social, economic and political 
structures of the State. Above all, the problems of the Displaced 
Persons (refugees) constituted ‘the biggest and complicated of 
all the problems’ that the Partition brought to the inhabitants 
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total number of Displaced Persons from East Bengal in the or 
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1951, although these 
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It is known that the Congress leaders and their organization 
had claimed for West Bengal about 59 per cent of the area and 
46 per cent of the population of the province. But, in the 
famous Radcliffe Award, only 36 per cent of the area and 35 
per cent of the population were ultimately assigned to West 
Bengal. Of the total Muslim population of undivided Bengal 
only 16 per cent came under West Bengal, while as many as 
42 per cent of non-Muslims remained in East Bengal. Again, 
it was estimated that up to the middle of 1948 about 14 million 
non-Muslims crossed the border from Eastern Pakistan into 
West Bengal (Menon: 1957). In another source jt has been 
noted in 1948 that ‘although no record has been kept of the 
non-Muslim refugees from East Bengal, it is estimated that about 
1,000,000 persons have crossed into West Bengal and an unknown 
number have gone to Assam and other parts of India' (Int. 
Lab. Rev. : 1948). 

Contextually, it would 
told in a publication of t 
‘Against nearly 5 million w 


million have so far come from 
differences in the two migrations ate, firstly, that the exodus from 


East Pakistan has not ceased and thousands of migrants are still 
entering this country for relief and rehabilitation, and secondly, 
that the influx from East Pakistan to India has not been balanced 
by a corresponding efflux from India into Pakistan. The Dis- 


Placed Persons from West Pakistan were absorbed much more 


rapidly, because, to some extent, a vacuum had been created 
by the departure of Muslims. In the eastern region there is no 


such vacuum, and the Government had been faced with a 
monumental task of fitting those millions of Displaced Persons 
into an area which is almost saturated, both from the point of 
view of population and from the point of view of employment’ 
(Govt. of India: 1957). 

tain official statistics 3.14 


It may be noted that according to cer 1 
million persons came as refugees from East Pakistan to West 


"Bengal during 1947-61, and out of this number, 2.23 million 


settled down outside West Bengal Of the remaining 0.73 million 
persons, 0.05 millions could be accounted for as inmates of 


Government Refugee Camps and Refugee Homes; the rest 0.68 

million ‘remained ‘untraced’. 
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he Government Of West Bengal between 
December 20 and Ja 


пиагу 15, 195]. This survey showed that 


ared that *Displaced 
imated to be 13 lakhs 
conducted in July, 1949: (Govt. 


the following extract from 
Overnment of West Bengal 
‘the course of fluctuations in 
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ihe volumes of the migrants from East Pakistan are neatly dis- 
cernible, From this official publication it is gathered that total 
Displaced Persons in West Bengal (including Chundernagore) 


Area where Year of arrival Total 
migrated — , Тоде 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 ^^ отш ашы 


India 23 182 192 12.8 460 15 100.0 (2549390) 
East India 23 177 192 129 464 1.5 100.0 (2523115) 
West Bengal 2.1 183 202 13.2 447 1.5 ‚100.0 (2076338) 


amounted to 21,04,241 and of this staggering number only 0.5 
per cent reported to have come from some parts of West Pakis- 
tan only, while for 0.8 per cent origin of migration could not 
be ascertained. This means that by 1951 Census period 98.7 
per cent of the Displaced Persons of West Bengal came exclu- 
sively from different areas of formerly East Bengal. 49.9 per 
cent of these Displaced Persons migrated to rural areas only, 
while the rest went to urban areas only, of the State. Numerical 
strength of the Displaced Persons (refugees) from East Pakistan 
in West Bengal could be ascertained for the first time on national 
level in the Census-operation of 1951. Before this, various esti- 
mates were calculated no doubt, but nothing could be pronounced 
authoritatively to measure the magnitude of forced migration 
from East Pakistan. 

Ла the same official publication as noted just above, the 
remarks on the nature of movement of the minorities from East 
Pakistan run as follows: ‘A little less than one-half of the 
movement of Displaced Persons from East Pakistan took place 
during 195005 4. Less than a fifth of the movement took 
place in each of the two years 1947 and 1948'. In this context 
the details of refugee movement per year between 1946 and 
195] (Feb.) are also available from the relevant official statistics. 


Number per 1000 displaced persons 


Sis during the year upto the year' 
1946 23 23 
1947 182: 205 
1948 ‚193 398 
1949 128 526 
1950 459 985 


rest upto Feb. 1951 15 1000 
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It is further noted that in East India the ‘number of Dis- 
placed Persons in villages is somewhat higher than in the towns „ 
and number of Displaced Persons per 1000 local population 
(excluding Displaced Persons) of West Bengal was 92 in 1951. 
On the other hand, density of population of Displaced Persons 
per sq. mile for the State of West Bengal was shown to be 68 in. 
1951 and the same varied from 3.5 in Bankura district to 13.404 
in Calcutta district. As a matter of fact, 70 per cent of the total 
Displaced Persons concentrated in Calcutta and her industrial 


areas, 24-Parganas and Nadia. By 1951 the nature and extent 
of refugee-concentrations in different 


districts of West Bengal 
may be noted in this context. 
West. Bengal Density per 
District, 1951 District 
1. Birbhum 6.8 
2. Midnapore 6.4 
3. Darjeeling 13.1 
4. Murshidabad 28.3 
5. Burdwan 35.5 
6. Cooch Behar 75.5 
7. West Dinajpore 83.4 
8. 24-Parganas 93.0 
9. Howrah 109.1 
10. Nadia 282.9 


Actual distribution of the Displaced Persons over fifteerr 
distri 


on. Contextually. the number of 
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settling into West Bengal 


displaced families from East Pakistan 
be 455.0 thousands. 


by 31 December, 1960 was shown to 


Displaced Persons 


West Bengal 
(in thousand) 


District (1951) 


1. Bankura 9 
2. Midnapore 34 
3. Hooghly 51 
4. Howrah 61 
5. 24-Parganas 527 
6. Calcutta 433 
7. Nadia d 927 
8. Murshidabad 59 
9. Malda 60 
10. West Dinajpur 115 
ШШ alpaiguri 99 
12. Darjeeling 16 
13. Cooch Behar 100 
14. Burdwan 96 
mm 15, Birbhum 12 
tal: 2,099 


| WEST BENGAL To 
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d time by the Government of West 
f the size of the problem 
ey shows that 563.748 

were present in 
Jt should be noted 
e families did not 
Together with the 


А Statistical Survey О 
undertaken for the secon 
Bengal ‘to make а correct assessment О 
Of rehabilitation’. The report of the surv 
refugee families including 9,723,869 persons 
different districts of the State till May, 1955. 
concurrently that the above number of refuge 
include the dwellers © tl 
families living in Government са umber of families 


Was found to be 608.1 (000). The Survey report. contains that ‘it 
May be noted that the numbers. ----- refer to migrants who were 
found in the State at the time of survey and do not show the 
total numbers who ha i о West Bengal since 
1946. The estimates do not include deaths which have occurred 
Since, nor the migrants w settled in other 
States or had gone back to Pakistan’ (W.B. Govt. : 1956). 
From the same officia it is gathered that ‘the number 
of migrants who had actually xcluding those who 
had since gone back te Pakistan. might therefore be taken as 
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about 2,609.0 (000), at the time of the survey, that is April-May, 

19557. Earlier a preponderance of refugee families (migrant) 
in rural areas was noticed during the survey of 1950-51 and it 
has been remarked inthe report in question that ‘the difference 
in numbers at that time being of the order of 10 per cent, indi- 
cating that since 1950 there has been an appreciable movement 
of migrants from rural to urban areas’ within the State. In 1950 
survey male migrants of the refugee families concerned constituted 
52.6 per cent of the total, whereas in 1955 survey male members 
of all migrant families accounted for 52.4 per cent. In 1951 
‘Census male population excluding migrants was shown to have 
accounted for 54.2 per cent in the State of West Bengal. It 
will be noticed immediately that the sex-ratio for the refugees 
remained almost on the same level as was found in 1950. 

Important official statistics are quoted below to indicate the 
actual distribution of migrant families, total numbers and 
migrants in West Bengal (1955). 

The given statistical table speaks volume for itself and one 
сап readily understand the magnitude of refugee-migration from 
Pakistan between October 1, 1946 and July, 1955. The cumula- 
tive addition of the Displaced Persons to the general population 
of West Bengal had, thus, taken place inordinately to make the 
problems of relief and rehabilitation of the refugees most acute 
and exciting. у 

From the given statistics one point becomes crystal clear that 
the in-flow of the Displaced Persons from East Pakistan to West 
Bengal varied greatly between 1946 and 1950 
years. Tt has been found from Census Repo: 
all the migrants from East Pakistan only 1.4 per cent came in 
1946 and the volume of migration steadily increased in later 
Years till the time of population-count on national level in 1951. 
37 per cent of the total Displaced Persons who were found in 
the State (except Calcutta) reported that they had 
within the years of 1946 and 1948, while as high as 
49 per cent informed that exclusively 1950 was the 
year of their arrival. In the immediate background of all tragic 
events caused by the Great Calcutta Killing of August 16, 1946, 
communal disasters in Noakhali, Tipperah, Bihar and the Punjab 
‘the millions were on the move, leaving their ancestral holdings 
fertile lands and traditional habitats. 2 

The enforced mass migration of millions o 

violence, arson, murder and looting posed 


and in subsequent 
It for 1951 that of 


arrived 


f people amid bitter 
the greatest social. 
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Numbers in thousand 


District of families 

West Ben 5 1 
engal ‚ single others total total migr- 

members ants* 


member 


I. Outside Govt. camps : 
8 


1. Burdwan 25.7 29.5 124.3 100.4 


2. Birbhum 1.0 3.0 4.0 16.3 12.8 
3. Bankura 0.6 2.0 2.6 10.2 79 
4. Midnapore 14 7.1 8.5 40.2 30.9 
5. Howrah 1.3 15.0 16.3 82.1 64.6 
6. Hooghly 14 15.9 17.3 93.8 74.2 
7. 24-Parganas 9.5 128.6 138.1 704.3 569.0 
8. Calcutta 10.2 ‚942 1044 570.9 446.1 
9. Майа 73 98.5 1058 466.6 386.5 


10. Murshidabad 1.6 
11, West Dinajpore 2.4 


12. Malda 35! ; 25 ' 
13. Jalpaiguri 3.7 29.8 33.5 150.2 124.6 
14. Darjeeling 


Total : 49.1 
j4 420 444 1665. 1597 


556.6 6081 2890.4 2368.0 


П. In Govt. camps: ` 
Grand Total (I2 ID 51.5 


e who ‘actually came over from Pakistan, 
umbers settled in other States as well as 
Pakistan’. The total number of such 
е Govt. camps was estimated to 


* Migrants were thos! 
excluding deaths and the п 
those who had gone back to 
migrants in Govt. camps and outsidi 
be 2368.0 (000). 

Source : Table 1 from Rehabilitation. of Refugees (W. В. Govt). 
to the Government of India right after the 


political problems 
act of Partition and Radcliffe Award. In that critical hours the 


Government felt the pressing need for having adequate and 
essential information about the migrants who had had to leave 
their homes, properties, valuables and “соте into strange sur- 
hedness of spirit and with а complete 


roundings in the utter wretc 
frustration of all hopes and vitality’. Relief and rehabilitation 
of these migrants became the cardinal task for both the officials 


and the non-officials. But in those painful days immediately before 
and after Partition no authority was in а position to predict and’ 
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assess surely the number of migrants and their general socio- 
economic conditions. Under the circumstances, a Ministry for 
the Relief and Rehabilitation of the refugees was urgently orga- 
nised by the Government of India on September 6, 1947. 
This official move was highly essential to offer the required 
justice and assistance to those who were caused to be the direct 
victims ‘of Partition and subsequent forced eviction from 
Pakistan. 

In October, 1949 a high-power committee was set up by the 
Ministry of Rehabilitation, Government of India, to tackle all 
problems arising out of a large migration of minority population 
between India and Pakistan. Later on, in 1952 a fact-finding 
Committee was appointed at the instant of the Government of 
India ‘to make a survey and assessment of the conditions in 
relief camps and rehabilitation colonies, in particular of housing 
and gainful employment provided for and vocational dnd 
technical training given to the displaced persons in West Bengal 
and the results of various other rehabilitation measures under- 
taken by Government. This fact-finding Committee was in fact 
a body of Ministers. In harmony of these official measures the 
Government of West Bengal carried out a sample survey in 
1950 for estimating the socio-economic characteristics of the Dis- ' 
placed Persons. “In this survey “all persons migrating from 
Pakistan since the 15th October, 1946 up-to-date of the survey 
were defined as displaced persons’ and the refugees in Govern- 
ment Camps were excluded. A rich fund of information about 
the displaced persons was available to throw light especially on 
the nature and volume of migration between October, 1946 and 


January, 1951. Several estimates were provided in the said 
report of the Survey. 


Next important source of information about the Displaced 
Persons is the Census .Report on displaced persons of 195], 
Displaced persons of West Bengal were enumeratéd thoroughly 
in the State during the general census operation among the 
inhabitants of the State and several important statistics of the 
migrants came to light. In Census-operation a “displaced Person’ 
was, of course, defined as ‘a persons who came to India (having 
left or been compelled to leave his home in Western Pakistan 
Оп or after the 1st March, 1947 or his home in Eastern Pakis- 
tan, on or after the 15th October, 1946), on account of civil 
disturbances or the fear of such disturbances о! 


M T On account 
the setting up of the two Dominions of India ang Pu 


' of the displaced persons of West Bengal But, 
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(Census of India: 1951). Quantitative information about the dis- 
placed persons available in the said Census Report serves very 
efficiently а great social-cum-administrative need of the contem- 
porary period. Socio-economic conditions and nature of migra- 
tion of the displaced persons have vividly been portrayed in this 
Report to pinpoint the salient characteristics of the refugee- 
migrants in contrast to the general population of the country. 
as a whole. For any consideration of the life and living of the 


displaced families of West Bengal between the years of 1946 and 


1950 the said Report of the Governnient of India remains as a 


pioneer source. 

Since the first-round survey of the 
Bengal by the State Statistical Bureau in 1950-51 the socio- 
political position of the State changed considerably with 
the growing accumulation of more and more displaced 
individuals in the subsequent . years. Under the circum- 
stances, the Bureau carried out the second-round survey of the 
refugee families of the State in the middle of 1955 to help 
make ‘a correct assessment of the size of the problem of re- 
habilitation’. The report encompassing the findings of the second 
survey provides with many interesting facts and figures about 
the refugees and in comparison with the findings of 1950 survey 
this second report goes а long way to depict several, socio- 
demographic changes—small or big—which had meanwhile taken 
place among the uprooted families from East Pakistan. Nature 


of migration from East Pakistan and again, within West Bengal 
other social and. 


had elegantly been analysed together with 
economic factors of utmost importance. This official report of 
1956 marshals information about all refugees who were then 
living outside or inside Government camps of the State. 
The above reports, official records, publications and litera- 
tures may freely be consulted to gather a better understanding 
it should be 
noted that whatever data and information one may draw from 
the said sources the condition of the refugees immediately after 
the partition cannot obviously be understood from the same. As 
no early attempt was made to collect systematic information about 
the migrants and their families either in the last quarter of 1947 | 
or first quarter of 1948 the initial state of affairs related to the 


refugees shall ever remain unknown. It was only in May, 1948 


а scientific investigation into the life and living of the refugees of 


refugees of . West 
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West Bengal was for the first time initiated by the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute (ISI), Calcutta, at the instant of both the Govern- 
Ment of India and the Government of West Bengal. 

The Indian Statistical Institute’s Survey of the refugee popu- 
lation in the middle of 1948 collected relevant socio-economic data 
from those uprooted families who might be considered as con- 
Sütuting the oldest migrant group from erstwhile East Bengal. 

is group was formed, according to an estimate, by as many 
as 13,35,347 souls who were found living then outside Government 
‘camps in the State. Tt has been written in the Report of this Sur- 
vey that it would not be far out to estimate that the said figure 
would “give the numerical strength of refugees as on or about 31st 
August, 1948. This is only a rough estimate. ..... * Sociologi- 
cal analysis of these people in particular is, indeed, greatly liable 
to offer a useful understanding of the refugee-situation that was 
prevailing immediately after the Partition in 1947-48. In 1950 
and following years Several enquiri 
reveal the socio-eco; 
displaced. persons. 
of catastrophic circ 


an Statistical Institute's: 
i: 1949) would satisfy anyone. 

les 2.1 to 2.7 have been appended 
T Several statistics on refugee-migrations, The quan- 
titative pictures of migration have been offered in different 
Scientific wr; 


itings and publications in different years. 
perusal of 


A. careful 
these data reveals at once 


the varying magnitude and 
extent of forced migration of the minorities from Pakistan in 
general and East Pakistan in particular, Community-wise 
Migrations of the refugees. have also been presented. Moreover, 
the modes of migration from within several districts of erstwhile 
East Bengal or within different districts of West Bengal have. 
been especially shown here. Sex-wise migrations of the dis- 
placed persons over fifteen districts of West Bengal between 
1946 and 1950 have been recorded in consonance with 1951 
Census Report. Besides these estimates and data on refugee- 
migrations the Indian Statistical Institute's Survey Report. gives a 
Separate but most useful estimate for those ref 


ügees who came. 
to West Bengal before the end of August, 194g 
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Table 2.1: Percentage distribution of migrants living in West Bengal by 


period of migration between 15 October, 1946 and 15 January, 1951. 
number of refugee families 


in West Bengal over 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1. Burdwan 5Л 4Л 33 312 688 100.0(24616) 
2. Birbhum A 015), нова 60:7 593 100.0(2655) 
3. Bankura 05 05805247 75.3 100.0(2294) 
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ЭЩ ови Ай ЕНИ О 
11, West Dinajpur 64 63 94 166 834  100.0(27305) 
12. Malda Polio КАЛЫР 1869 100.0(14876) 
13. Jalpaiguri д 200 19.6 ТОН 100.0(20596) 
14. Darjeeling an Wi (7 У 41.2 100.0(3425) 

В О О 442 558  100.0(429272) 


pou E 
| total number: (429272) (2143228) (1200479) 


10. Murshidabad 34 


| Source : State Statistical Bureau (West Bengal): Report, 1951— 


Table A, p. 13. 
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Table 2.3 : Percentage distribution of migrant Hindu and other families 
belonging to different communities by district of origin in East Pakistan, 


(1951). 
community-affiliation of migrant families 
District of origin caste scheduled scheduled others total. 
in East Pakistan Hindu caste Hindu ' tribes 
о) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1. Jessore 6.1 10.8 0.9 3.2 7.0 
2. Khulna 5.3 7.0 07 -= 5.5 
3. Faridpur 10.7 16.3 1.5 4.7 11.6 
4. Barisal 12.1 6.5 0.9 11.6 10.7 
5. Dacca 20.2 11.5 = 8.2 и 
6. Mymensingh 7.5 2.6 0.2 8.0 6.3 
7. Kusthia (Nadia) 9.3 12.3 1.3 9.6 9.7 
8. Rangpur 4.1 6.9 2.6 1.6 4.6 
9. Pabna 3.6 5.7 0.7 6.0 4.0 
10. Bogra 14 1.9 12.5 1.6 1.8 
11. Dinajpur 1.3 3.6 30.3 — 2.5 
12. Rajshahi 41. 83 48.4 7.1 6.1 
13. Noakhali 5.1 1.8 XA 1.6 42 
14. Tipperrah 57 28 — 16 49 
15. Chittagong 23 0.2 — 17.7 1.8 
16. Sylhet 0.5 0.1 — — 0.4 
17. Hill Chittagong 0.0 — — — 0.0 
18. Malda 0.1 0.1 = = 0.1 
19. Jalpaiguri 0.3 1.5 — — 0.6 
20. records 
not available 0.1 0.0 — = 0.1 
21. West Pakistan 02 01 = 17.5 0.2 
22. All districts: 1000 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(number of families) (327967) (89140) (10682) (1483) (429272) 
Ш eee 


мое: Ошу 21 Hindu families migrated from Hill Chittagong. Of 23 
scheduled caste Hindu families no records were available to show 
district ОЁ Origin. 


Source > state Statistical Bureau (West Bengal): Report, 1951— Table 6 
и Е > 
р. 
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Table 24: Percentage-distributions of the migrants (refugees) from: 
East Bengal (East Pakistan) over different districts of West Bengal 
between 1946 and 1950. 


Hindu migrants from East Bengal by year of arrival 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 total 


West Bengal 


«districts 
(1) (2) (3) (4) G) (6) (7) 
1. Darjeeling 10 224 2890 14.3 34.3  100.0(15400) 
2. Jalpaiguri 1.1 14.1 19.2 16.1 48.9  100.0(96078) 
3, West Dinajpur 0.3 6.5 13.2 11.8 68.2 10091079) 
4. Malda 0.4 13 8.8 10.5 73.0  100.0(59046) 
5. Murshidabad 0.2 12.1 16.3 9.6 61.8 100.0(94148) 
6. Nadia 14 11.3 17.8 15.6 53.9  100.0(418163) 
7. 24-Parganas 1.9 19.8 21.9 13.3 43.1 100.0(514890) 
8. Howrah 28 25.4 18.8 13.7 39.3  100.0(59800) 
9. Hooghly 20 214 23.7 143 386 10000520) 
10. Midnapur 18 37.7 35.4 10.0 15.1 100:0(32926) 
11. Bankura 0.8 21.9 11.0 5.9 60.4 — 100.0(9232) 
12. Burdwan 2.1 23.9 25.6 14.9 33.5 100.0(93187) 
13. Birbhum 3.8 26.8 19.9 10.2 39.3 100.0(11010) 
ая. dw (1687 196 117 49.0  100.0(1565197) 


* Figures for Calcutta and Cooch Behar districts are to be considered to 


get the final total of migrants. 
Source: West Bengal District Hand-books': 1951 Census. 
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CHAPTER 3 ~~ wm 


MÀ 


GENESIS OF THE FIRST SURVEY OF WEST BENGAL 
REFUGEES 


Emboldened by the electoral success in July, 1946 and 
4nfuriated with both the British Government's and/or the Indian 
National Congress's ‘tampering’ with the original Cabinet Mission 
Plan, the Muslim League disowned the Plan and ayerted to its 
previous policy of bargaining. Moreover, to ensure such policy 
a programme of active agitation was initiated by the ardent 
followers of the League. An All-India ‘Direct Action Day’ was 
staged to show the Congress and the British rulers that the 
Muslims ‘would have their “homeland” even at the cost of civil 
war. The scarcely disguised passion of the religious-cum-political 
street mobs erupted in unprecedented bloodshed’, As a result, 
Calcutta experienced terrible riots, mass killing, and disruptions 
in all directions and the city was practically beyond civil control 
for sometime. “The hard-pressed authorities themselves divided 
and tired of war and the thankless lot of the referees, faltered. 
Civil war became the journalist’s prediction for the immediate 
future’ (Wilcox : 1963). 

On the other side, after the Noakhali-Tipperah disasters 
(1946) in undivided Bengal the mass migration of the Hindus 
-and the’ other non-Muslims started notably from about February, 
g the minorities of erstwhile East 


1947. In the very beginnin 
Bengal began to move out of their places of regular residence 


зп slow pace and marked time to see the future developments. 
But, uncertainty about the exact line of demarcation between 
the proposed two Dominions within undivided Bengal caused 
steady deterioration of mental stability of the minorities in that 
situation. Meanwhile Lahore riots ‘paid a heavy price for the 
political differences of the citizens’. The sorry tale of mass 
murder and arson which was to be followed quickly by the tragic 
events of Noakhali, Bihar and the Punjab added enormously to 
growing apprehensions of the Hindus in formerly East Bengal. 
The stream of migration gained in volume and reached its peak 
спой in the first half of the month of August, 1947, Violence 
of every description made lile for minorities virtually intolerable 
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Mongst many Others, А 


disaster followed another, each Producing a 
dominions. A vicious circle 


On any given date’ of the year in 
question, 


Under this turmoil-ridden Situation the Government of India 
decided to take help and cooperation from the Indian Statistica] 
titute, Calcutta, in making a systematic as well as scientific 
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enumeration of those displaced persons who as the first contingent 
of victims had already arrived in West Bengal by the beginning. 
of 1948. The Institute made immediate arrangements 'to collect 
valid information’ of these migrant-victims in the State. Original- 
ly two alternative schemes of sample survey of the displaced 
persons were footed by the Institute to the Government of India. 
'These schemes for necessary sample survey were thought to be- 
based on ‘geographical area samples’. The Government of India 
approved the first scheme of the Institute which contemplated a 
survey of refugee families only from different towns and villages- 
of West Bengal. 

Thus, a concerted effort towards population-count of the 
displaced persons only in West Bengal was for the first time 
promoted. In this direction it was at the very outset presumed 
that the density of refugee population in Calcutta, suburbs of 
Calcutta, larger and smaller towns and important market-villages 
and in ordinary villages would obviously differ, though, no basic 
information was then available to indicate the nature of 
this density. То facilitate the proposed scientific survey of the 
displaced persons of West Bengal (1947-48) some ad hoc 
information was soon collected to understand first-hand the 
pattern of distribution as well as concentration of the migrants. 
After a very careful examination of all information thus avail- 
able, it was decided to institute the survey of the displaced 
families over a number of strata in the whole of West Bengal. 
The strata constituted the following distinct areas : 

Stratum І: 

(1) Calcutta (Corporation) area. 

(2) Howrah City. 

(3) Industrial suburbs of Calcutta in the districts of 
24-Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly. 

Stratum TI : 

(4) Larger towns which were reported to have a fairly 
larger number of refugee population. 

(5) Smaller towns and townships reported to have a 
limited number of refugees, which were considered 
to be capable of being completely surveyed. 

(6) Other towns and townships reported to have an 
appreciable number of refugees. 

Stratum Ш: í 

(7) Rural areas not covered by the above. 

At the same time it was decided to exclude refugee colonies: 
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amily units, from 


ere eventually actually surveyed. 
i reasons?, 


'A refugee is а Person : 
(a) who, being displaced from 


(b) who, having had his business, industry ог Property. 
wholly or partially outside India, has lost, 


Partially, such business, industry or property on account 
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of civil disturbances and who is engaged or intends to 
engage in any business ог industry in India.’ 

The above definition of refugee had to face some obvious 
limitations in the context of the societal situation prevailing in 
the State just in the post-partition period. It was at once clear 
that the Government's definition made the “person” and not the 
“family” as the basis of the said definition. While with this 
definition it was not difficult to distinguish refugees from other 
inhabitants of West Bengal, but the same failed to remove the 
difficulty. of classifying refugees on “family” basis, With such 
limitation in the basic description of the displaced families no 
useful plan and programme of rehabilitation of the persons could, · 
as a matter of fact, effectively be launched. The ‘family’ must 
be the unit for any systematic survey of the displaced persons. 
In the official communication noted above, certain other issues 
need further explanation in the interest of the present study of 

: refugee population in question. 

The definition given by the Government presented two 
fundamental clauses for the appropriate identity of a refugee 
person in West Bengal. Very rightly the causes of migration 
were noted in clause (a) of the above definition and thereby 
the basic reason behind the development of a special migrant- 
group namely, the refugees had been explained for general guid- 
ance. But it is to be noted that : 

(1) Clause (a), ‘refers to persons who had “settled” in India 
and were either engaged or intended to engage in any business 
or industry in India. Doubt was felt if this excluded persons 
who, even though displaced for the reasons noted "intended to 
settle" but had not actually "settled". As most of the refugees 
had not yet found permanent abode, they could, strictly speaking, 
be placed only in the category of persons “intending to settle”. 
As this class was clearly not intended to be excluded, the phrase 
“has settled" was taken to mean “persons who had already come 

' over to and had decided to live permanently in India". 

.(2) “Тһе term *displaced" was also rather unhappy. The 
word is believed to connote some sort of compulsion. Of course 
it can be said that these people were compelled by circumstances 
but the phrase “having migrated" would perhaps expressed the 
intention more clearly in this case having regard to the clause 
“ог fear of (civil) disturbances". 

(3) ‘The term "displaced" raised another difficulty viz., 

whether displacement meant actual or also constructive displace- 
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ancestral home. How 
in Pakistan and wants, to reside in India : 
а case of only Constructive displacement. There were quite a 
number of such Persons. As the definition of the Government 
Such persons might have been excluded but 
in that case some members of the same family would have fallen 
i on-refugee category. 
er field than was gener- 
This clause does not 


permanently. This is 


Category, Exce 


ing under two clauses, who have, 
se and or other property, business etc. 

in India’, (Chakravarti - $ 

As regards the Scope 


tion to be 
enquired into were as follows : 1 
(а) Name of the head of the family. 
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(b) Number of members in the family with relationship to 
head. 

(c) Age and Sex. 

(d) Marital condition. 

(e) Education. 

(f) Technical education or training, if any. 

(g) Occupation before migration of each earning member 
of the family. j 

(h) Details of properties and assets left: behind. 

(i) Whether any Jands have been taken for settling in West 
Bengal (Indian Dominion). 

(j) Whether properties in East Bengal have been sold and 
if so what properties and at what price. 

(k) Means by which refugees are being maintained at 
present. 

(1) What occupation in order of preference the different 
earning members are prepared to follow. 

(m) What facilities or assistance for purposes of rehabilita- 
tion are wanted by the family. 

(n) Whether any and if so which members of the family 
have left behind in Pakistan. 

(o) What resources, if any, are possessed by the family at 
present. и 

(p) Whether the family belongs to any scheduled caste. 

(q) What Muslim families of West Bengal, if any, had 
migrated to Pakistan. 

. The first scientific survey of the refugee families of West 
Bengal, was initiated on May 25, 1948 and the same continued 
upto September 9, 1948. 

The survey was instituted to cover altogether 17,436 family 
Units amongst the refugees of West Bengal according to a defi- 
Nite statistical design. It may be mentioned here that the largest 
in family schedules came from with- 
i f the districts of 24-Parganas, Cal- 
stratum which has been 
explained above, sub-strata I and II taken together were to yield 
5051 (29 percents of total) family schedules for recording migra- 
tional, social and economic information of the refugees concerned. 
These sub-strata were, of course, formed by Calcutta and Howrah 
Cities. Of the total 17,436 family-schedules it was decided to 
collect 13 per cent and 44 per cent from the sub-strata of in- 
dustrial suburbs of Calcutta and towns (larger and smaller) and 
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© thoroughly analysed and 


comprehensive picture of the refugees of 
West Bengal (1948). 


It is noted especially here that the Social and economic data 
Which were collected in t i 


urvey for the displaced persons 
and their family-units c i 

sociological analyses and 
treatise. Apart from the 


hich was Prevailing in 1947-48 through- 
out West Bengal, India, istori i | 


mass flight of the mi 
Dominions. 


‘been distinguished as а 57 


CHAPTER 4 


PROBLEM UNDER STUDY : APPROACH, METHOD 
AND DATA SELECTION 


The present study concerns mainly with some interesting 
Sociolological problems of the migrated families from erstwhile 
East Bengal. The problems revolve principally round the struc- 
tural characteristics of the displaced families. In analysing the 


problems no attempt has, of course, been made to afford a bird's 


суе view of the general refugee problem in West Bengal, rather 
th respect to their modes of 


family conditions of the refugees wi! 
migration, caste-bearings and’ occupational characteristics have 
been highlighted to present the relevant findings of interest. In 


this task due help has been sought from the social facts which 


were already gathered in the first scientific survey (sample) of 
the displaced persons of West Bengal (1948). Depending upon 
iological 


the quantitative data yielded by the said survey soc 
Probes have been extended to evaluate the effects and concur- 
rently the causes of forced shifts of population of the minority 
communities from East Pakistan. Causes get the emphasis to 
the extent that they are social in effects and claim the immediate 
attention only because there had been a permanent shift of popu- 
nd economic consequences. 

The events which were the root-causes of a Hindu or any 


Minority of formerly East Bengal becoming а refugee have been 
explained earlier and it has been found that the events were 
Principally of a political nature. The refugees in question have 

ecial group from the ordinary alien or 


that they had left their territory of re- 
f political developments there and not 
ditions or because of the economic 
Те has been already stated that 
ugee, the political events 
with, the State to which 


Usual migrant groups in 
gular residence because 0 
because of economic con 
attractions of another 


which caused him t 
he owed allegiance must : 

in the country of origin led to his departure must be accom- 
panied by persecution OF the threat of persecution against him- 
self or at least against a section of the population with which 
he identified himself (Vernant : 1952). 


4 


` 
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But, in case of the 
different issue, "Though 
sults invariably in loss of citi 


In the process of displacement 
Y Soups of East Pakistan became 


at of persecution 
-- There was disorganisation of the 
family due to persecutions ment of many of 
Sense of sudden 


Separation and many ally disorganized’ 


(Madan : 1966). 


Tn the context of the above devel 
r 


Study has been 
tion: *The essen 


opment the image of each 
outlined mainly оп the 
tial quality of а refugee 
S left this country of re- 


| of instability and isolation and thereby they continue 
to be a problem 


Broup till they are able to identify 
grate themselves Completely with other social 
receiving country. But in the case of pen Е 
Bengal they were (ог are) no foreigners, rather 


Symbol 
O remain 
and inte. 
Sroups of the 
ugees of West 
their ‘sociqy бо- 
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‘ordinates’ got temporarily distorted and disorganised. They lost . 
their natal homes and hearths, yet in general they met ‘neither 
with hostility, nor coolness Ог reserve’ in their new places of 
‘settlement. As а Bengali-speaking 2100р the non-Muslim 
migrants from the Muslim state of East Bengal found no osten- 
sible difficulty in meeting the mores of their co-religionists of 
West Bengal. Territorial separation was there but that was 
"ever a factor to snap the cultural and linguistic semblances be- 
tween the non-Muslim refugees and Hindu non-migrants of the 
State. Thus, it may be understood that the refugees under study 
‘were not exclusively unstable and isolated in their new abodes 
within West Bengal. They were never an unknown. entity in the 
Teceiving States of India. As each country has its own situation 
and problems the question. of West Bengal refugees has to be 


merited in consonance with the objective societal situation that 


was prevailing in West Bengal of 1947-48. 

Sociological perspective of the present study should, there- 
fore, not be confused or equated with those which are met with 
in several brilliant studies made on the refugees concerned out- 
‘side India (Hope-Simpson : 1939; Kulischer: 1948; Vernant : 
1953; Proudfoot: 1957; Murphy : 1955). Displaced persons 
(refugees) of India deserve special attention of the sociologists 
'Since they created a new history of forced migration under poli- 
tical cum religious mandates. The displaced persons of West 


Bengal or of any State of Indian Union are not in a position 


to satisfy the definition of the refugees found im international 
as an alien for 


laws which, on the other hand, treat a refugee 
‘the State where he preferred to reside. The refugees of India 
Were and are never considerd socially or legally as aliens, rather 
they have been accepted as lawful citizens of the country and 
Indian Nationality has been accorded to them unquestionably. 
‘The fact remains clear that in consequence of communal dis- 
turbances in the areas which now constitute Pakistan they were 
compelled to migrate from their homeland and overnight reduced 
"themselves to the status of ‘refugee’ in India. 

self-preservation non-Muslim 


For security, shelter and у 
» ated in several States of India and 


inhabitants of Pakistan migrate’ 

under circumstances beyond their control they became eventually 

uprooted and displaced from their natal homes in Pakistan. Such 
der a specific social 


"displaced persons have been grouped un зо 
category of refugee for the mere purpose of general description. 
Tt should be noted clearly that the integration of such displaced 
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persons with the general population of India was and is in the 
long run inevitable and immediately after partition and migra- 
tion the only trait they had in common with true refugees (as 
defined. in international laws) was that they had no home, or 
work or that they were awaiting some Sort of settlement with. 
official and non-official help and cooperation. It is, of course, 
a fact that these displaced Persons were олсе in the position of 
refugee when they were displaced from one country to 
another as a result of communal disturbances and solicited 


55 uprootment and forced migration 
of the people concerned have invariably some lasting effects 


both on society and on the individual to Produce considerable 
amount of “contemporary feeling’ which tends, on the other 
hand, to affect both ‘social attitudes? and ‘individual objectivity’. 


ir members were no ordinary 


g s : it is presumed that the 
magnitude and severity of their forced but sudden eviction from 


and village-people and, on other hand, were compelled in majo- 
rity cases to reorganise their post-mi С 

mic life at а lower socia] and financi 
used to. Moreover, immediately 


- "family 
constellation’ and ‘cohesive structure? of the fundamental societal 


units namely, families. i 
Social disorder through group hostility and communal il 


p —ug- 
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otous days and the impact of 


judice became rampant in those ri 
c textures of family cohesion 


the same told heavily on the basi 
and community-security. The minorities (non-Muslim group) 
of East Pakistan had no other alternatives than to face acute 
disruption in the said family-cohesion and community-security. 


As these disruptions Were precipitating days in and days out, 
easing strength to join those 


the non-Muslims dispersed in incr 

of their own religious faith and Kin-circle at a great or small 
distance. Kinship and emotional *nexuses of profoundly unify- 
„12 value’ were exposed under unprecedented stress. Regularity 
and stability of family living became utterly jeopardized to throw 
üp problems of disintegration in non-Muslim society of East 
Pakistan. Traditional attachment of the village people to their 


ancestral homes was severed painfully. Multiple external forces 
affected the life and Jiving of the Hindus and other non-Muslims 
of erstwhile East Bengal. Upshots were : forceful eviction of 


hundreds and thousands of families of minority groups and mass- 
flight across the marches of two new countries under terrible 
excitement, agitation and nervous tension. In general, ‘the 
Iefugees were frightened, frustrated, dislocated and confused, 


with no idea of the future. They had lost all they had and 
had been cut off from their own family members without know- 
ledge of what had become of them’ (Saksena : 1961). 

Under the circumstances, it is not difficult to imagine how 
Seriously the Hindus and other non-Muslims of East Pakistan 
faced inordinate disorganisations in the established set-up of 
their families and other interrelated kin-units. Not only they 

d values but also new 


Were forced to adopt new attitudes an | also. 
Mode of social and familial living 1n their post-migrational 


habitats, Intra- and inter-familial links had to be reorganised 
in consonance with the rapid changes engendered by the act 
Of Partition and subsequent displacement from ancestral homes. 
Family as well as community bonds were greatly shaken and 
as а result, the ‘social coordinates’ of the displaced. persons 
in question Se threatened severely. All round adjustments 
became imperative iB day to day functioning of each migrant 
family amidst а new social and economie atmosphere of West 


Be 

ee Cant на into the changing attitudes among the 
Tefugees of India have already been made in other parts of 
the country to show that ‘they did not deteriorate psychologi- 
саћу, No evidence of disintegration WaS met with among the 
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refugees of Uttar Pradesh. Mental make-up of the migrants of 
the said State was Specifically examined to understand the pro- 
Changes in family struc- 


placed persons towards the 
and policies’ and again, to Suggest means: 
unfavourable to the 
ngs of the displaced’ 


nalysed together with: 


n o d caste-memberships. Changes in family 
organisation of these displaced Persons were, of course, not 


examined. How strong was the impact of the calamity 
engendered by riotous Situation of 1947 in West Pakistan. on 
the family set-up of each Migrant can never be understood from 


the findings of the said study, Attitude-study prevailed over 


family-study and the net Sutcome was that we miss some very 
important sociologica] facts 


А depicting the pattern of family- 
changes, especially under а social catastrophe. Due to the 
‘effect of catastrophe as 4 SES 
suffering and disorganisation 
ences of hundreds of thous 
Pakistan, and as Such Struct 
uprooted migrants were bound to occur to a small Or great ex. 
tent. Study of these changes is а matter of topical interest К, 
any sociologist who happens to be interested i analyse effects 
of forced shift of а Population under catastrop i cumstances, 
Refugees as а group Of struggling sufferers oe fee Чо pult 
together fragments Of a life Jost? and in doing су had to, 


of alteration in the а 
Government interests’, 
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overcome often in those months of staggering uncertainty during 
1947-48 ill-effects of disintegration of family ties and kinship 
solidarity, What might be the structural changes in respective 
refugee family under the impact ОЁ such disintegration ?. 
Answer to this significant query is missing from the reports of 
the above two important studies. ' 

There are other important studies on the displaced persons, 
particularly of West Bengal, but the same devote more on the 
analysis of general socio-economic characteristics of the people 
foncerned. (State Statistical Bureau : 1951 & 1956; Basu: 
1951: Sen : 1957; Sen Gupta : 1965). Examination of structural 
changes in displaced families has been left out to cause a signi- 
ficant gap in sociological knowledge about the effects of а 
Socio-political catastrophe on the established form of family 
Organisation of a migrant population concerned. Extraneous 
factors like riots, tensions, evictions, forced migrations and un- 
certainty of rehabilitation have had strong influences on the basic 
units of the uprooted societies to generate disruptions in various 
facets of life, if not breakdowns, in intra- and  inter-familial 
relationships. Entire family structure became exposed to be 
widely shaken and dislocated during abnormal and calamitous 


Situation. idi 
Scientific analysis of the mode of family-changes within 
Such catastrophic situation has hardly been attempted in India 
to show how the people concerned behaved on family-level Чо 
pull together fragments of a life lost’ under the spell of forced 
uprootment and migration from homes of regular residence in 
Pakistan, To what extent abrupt social disorders and sufferings 
affect family cohesion and kinship stability and in what way 
disruptions in kin-links within a 
modify organisational set-up Of the 
of the affected people remain essen 
issues for studying the outcomes o 
Society. Displaced families from 
Santal scope for such Roue oe 
Б attempt с 
b s рк оп р e basic of data available from the 
first survey (sample) of the ‘refugees’ of West Bengal ( 1947-48). 
То elaborate а little the scope of present study of the dis- 
paced persons of West Bengal (194748) T noted that 
е obj in vi o ascertain ana 3 
“ш Pu T behaved immediately after parti- 
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in ensuring cohesion per 
п doing so, what Structural modi 
tions, if any, they had to 

‘Consolidating their post-migrationa] Social life ? 
Gi) How far the i 


(iii) Whether Pre-migrational bonds. of economic ME 
(occupations) had given rise to differentia] oed 
amongst the uprooted families with Tespect to thei 


decisions for Perpetual апа full migrat; 
Pakistan апа Subse. 


quent movements within West Ben- 
Bal? How i families Originating from 
different occupati behaved п reorganising 
disrupted family Organisations within West Bengal after 
migration ? 


Emphasis has Ригровеју у been laid Upon the issue of 
structural changes in displaceq families ; i 
reference to the accepted Soci 


ologica] fact that the 
of social organisation in hu 


an societies, past and present, is 
a kinship group—clan, а tribe, or 


a family. 
ship among its DS dus Organization exceptional DOWSIS 
over them; and for this а Other Teasons the clan, the tribe, 
or the family has Usually been the primary organizational defence 
against change of any ST Seneral way it may be said 
that only when and Where th Clan, the tribe, or the family has 
become markedly disorganized 


has change of any magnitude 
ithi ly that 
ed within a socia] System and converse i 
УЯ has been stable and integratéd the social $ 


ystem has 
Е hanged, howeyer marked its malfunctioning La 
кенер Displaced families from East Pakistan Were made 
iere : у ; 


B ivi oup mobi 

and high dividual and/or gr f 
homeless рек т Which were taking d aud be 
en politica systems Of both India an ME 
and ро 


lity соћетед 
entire Social 
There Was 
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f trouble and mass-flight for any 
dual or any family belonging to 
he newly created Muslim State. 
al and economic—were preci- 
were causing considerable 
In general, these, changes 


little scope in those days о 
Stability either for any indivi 
non-Muslim minority group in t 
Significant changes—social, politic 
pitating and obviously such changes 
Stress, both individual and collective. 
Were stirring up violently discontents, frustrations, dissension, and 
disappointments among those minorities who were subjected to 
general political, economic, and social devaluation’ by the 


Tpajority. 

It is wellknown that socia 
Process, but its acute manifestation 
Situations. Communal tension and feud, expulsion, persecution 
and forced migration were some major causes to create a social 
Crisis which, on the otherhand, was interwoven with deep-rooted 


disturbances and derangements in the habits, customs and life 
Patterns of the minority Hindus and other non-Muslims. They 
Were steadily stripped to lose most of their usual: rights, posses- 


sions and social security. The displaced families were driven 
Out of their home and hearths. They were not only displaced 
geographically but also socially and economically. Such ‘deficits 
and breaches’ in the social order had obvious impact on the 


lives of all migrated persons and their families. Net result was 
ween the Muslim and 


the formation of a significant gulf bet 

non-Muslim societies in East Pakistan. The greater the social 

gulf, lesser was the social security and greater the personal, 

familia] and social disorganisation among the people. suffering 

all-round ‘devalution’. Family being the most important 
ts could not but suffer 


Primary group in any society the migran 24 
immediate familial disorganisation pefore and after Partition and 


its attendant circumstances. What was the nature of such dis- 


Organisation amongst the displaced families and how the same 
ther social factors like caste-bonds and 


Was conditi by o 
“Class ЛЕ) affiliations of ye а сше 
Xamination of these cardinal issues constitute precisely the 
central resent discourse. 
м a of the objectives of the present study 
Proper selection of the data available ‘from the first survey of 
the refugees by the Indian Statistical Institute (1948) 
came imperative to ensure necessary sociological analyses 
Undertaken herewith. While selecting the data it was found 
‘that though a sample-size © 17436 displaced (refugee) fami- 


1 disorganisation is a continuous 
grows out of some critical 
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lies was originally within the Scope of the 'survey, шша 
data related to 16,156 family-units only could be taken = 
time of analysis; Most of the rejections M 
te recordings and extra recordings of some non 


E S- 
ning as many аз 1,280 family-schedules had to be left out, à 
Doted earlier, in the interest of 
Next, with Iespect to the first obj 


before partition-time, 


if ў а 
displaced persons, any, in famil 


Y Structures of the. 
(b) With reference 
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pedes under reference. In doing so it was found that only 
E 001 out of total 16,156. family-units could be selected to: 
Xamine second objective in view. Eventually, as good as 5,155 


Tefugee-units could not be employed in all analyses pertinent 


to the problem stated under the second objective. Selection of 
ssarily independent 


these 11,001 family-schedules remained nece 
of the selection which was made for examining the problem: 


stated under the first objectives. 
(c) Regarding the third objective under reference it should” 


bg noted that 11,880 out of 16,156 family-schedules were selected: 
to study the problem in view. Each and every member of these 
11,880 units were found to have migrated ‘fully and directly from 
former East Bengal portion of undivided Bengal. But, on 
examining pre-migrational economic ( occupational) activities 
Of the principal earner Or supporter of the respective displaced 
family it was found that 281 out of 11,880 units had по gainful 


economic pursuits in East Bengal before migration. Accord- 
lected for carrying out 


ingly, these 281 family units were not se 

Televant sociological and statistical examinations. To answer 
the query raised under the third objective the data on total 
11,599 family units Were sifted and subjected to necessary 
analyses, Under the circumstances, then. the method for selec- 
tion of the data pertinent fo required examination of the specific 
Problem in view had to be different and independent of the 


Selections made for studying the econd objective of the 


first or 5 

Present study. ! р 
Methods of selection of data have been explained in short 
to ensure the ambit of quan i sessment of each problem 
Viewed above. Further explanation © the methods would be 
found in following pages where the detailed analytical expositions 
9f the available data have been attempted in separate chapters 
in highlighting the sociological findings pertinent to each specific 
Objective. In every case quantitative distributions related to 
Sociological attributes (characteristics) considered here have been 
Statistically tested to strengthen the findings which have been 
rived after studying such distributions. Statistical tests revolve 
Uniformerly round chi-square test in investigating the existence 
ОЁ association and moreovet he level of significance of such 
ersociatio n between two OF more non-quantitative (qualitative) 
aracters attested. м р 
Я ТЕ is р for the very interest of the said chi- 
Quare analysis description © total - association between two 
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characteristics has been attempted and the aspect of direction of 
association remains, therefore, redundant here. In the present 
case the original universe for the specific problems at hand has 
already been described above and accordingly, total association 
between two characteristics within that entire universe may be 
understood better in the context of the statistica] test (chi- 
square) involved in the study. Precisely speaking, with the help. 
of chi-square test we have tried to answer this querry: ‘What 
levels of incidence of the categories of one characteristic are 
associated with the categories of another characteristic’? (Hagood 
& Price: 1957). That is, what is the nature of association 
between non-quantitative characters investigated in the present 
Sociological study of the displaced persons of West Bengal 
(1947-48)? 
Regarding several Sociological concepts and terms which 
been used in the treatise in the context of various classifica- 
tory descriptions of relevant attributes due explanations have, of 
Course, been given in appropriate places. Nevertheless, it is 
noted here that in defining corporate groups on familial basis the 
question of commensality of the related persons living together 
has strictly been emphasised. Any two or more persons having 
definite genealogical (kinship) and/or affinal relation are consi- 
dered eligible to form familial unit. Single individual (male or 
female) living alone without any other kin or affine has been 
treated distinctly under non-familial unit. The classification of 
different kin-groups as existed on familial level amongst the 
People under study, has been developed in the present study only 
to indicate the broad types of grouping. The classification em- 
ployed here is, of course, neither exhaustive пог omniscient. 
Primary consideration was to specify simpler form of kin-grouping 
consisting of parents or parent with their unmarried children 
against non-simpler (extended or joint) form of kin-grouping: 
Consisting of a simpler family together with other consanguniougs 
Kins and/or their affines. It is generally held that ‘patrilineal. 
patri-virilocal joint’ family structure represents the norm of family 
organisation in Hindu/Muslim/Tribal societies of India апа 
Simple (nuclear) family structure devolves from such joint family 
under varied circumstances. As joint and simple families to, 
gether explain the most common form of kingrouping among the 


Indians, these two forms have received in the study foremost 
attention. 


In studying structura] characteristics of the family Units in 


have 
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questi T Е 
ү. оао attention has been paid to sift out those 
ich presented those members who, did not show 


atrili З 
patrilineal descent ог did not follow the patri-virilocal norm of 


Tesid 
ence. For the purpose of the present study these members 


have : 
been described as *complex-constituents These kins or 


affin 
1 es may be female patrikins or matrikins of the head of the 
Female —patrikins 


e и family/non-familial unit. 
afünes ES to all married and/or widowed female agnates and 
a m ated only through them to the ‘head’ (ego). On the 
1 COM , matrikins would refer to all males and females genea- 
Of the gane with some females married into the family 
а сад concerned. Family units having complex-constitu- 
os s б indicate the pattern of extension of kin-solidarity and 
ET the attribute of extra-familial relatives has especially 
integr employed to understand the complementary process of 
E extension of one structure at the expense of disinte- 
Ronn shrinkage of another. Ап important dimension of 

ural changes in family units becomes illumined in analysing 


th 5 ; 
© numerical strength of the units with such complex-constituents 


against those without such constituents. 

m nene of more and more complex-constituents in any 

in s y units shall obviously mean (а) breakage of family cohesion. 

аре structures; ада (р) ехіепзюв of such cohesion in some 

оће а structures. Some xin/affine-components disintegrate from 
amily structure and integra her to cause necessary 


ch te with ot 
ACER in the very descriptive identity of the receiving family/ 
n-familial units concerned. t may be cited as 


an To be precise, 1 у à 
um example that a simple simple family „with 
rikin/matrikin are never well as sociologically 
for same and a distinction has to be made between these two 
rms of kin-grouping. It is needless tO stress 


e 5 
general, social and economic functions and те 


Members of any simple family d to be affected as soon 
lex-constituent b 


as b 

ноп of any сотр 
oa ip obligations and socie 
"en developed such that artic 


qualitatively as 


omplex-constituents 
d as some a-social 


It 
P any family unit is generally nevat. as 
aviour їп Indian societies: patrikins/matrikins have been 
for necessary accommodation in the 
and thereby kinship 


&r; 

Gone social tight to seek 

les x group of their near 

the ona solidarity have been ©P 
neept of complex-constituent 


est relations 
large extent. Thus, 


sured to à 
оду has its own 


jn family-st 
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Significance, especially with. respect to the Hindu social organisa- 
tion. This factor serves to locate the levels of new integration 
of detached individuals from disintegrating families concerned 
with some more stable family structures composed by the nearest 
kith and kin of those detached individuals. Process of integra- 
tion is, on the otherhand, socially assured on the merit of 
differential kinship ties, socio-economic obligations and socio- 
Psychological reciprocities amongst the genealogically-connected 
persons involved in such process. 

Regarding the wellknown concept of caste it may contex- 
tually be stated that no consideration has been made about varnu- 
Stratification of the Hindu community in describing caste- 
affiliation of the displaced persons in question. Without going 
into the question of genesis of different caste of the Hindus 
(Mukherjee :- 1961) the general societal hierarchy based on 
relative higher or inferior position of each caste has been followed. 


Accordingly, the displaced family/non-familial units under study 


have been ranked under three categories in accordance with their 


accepted position in society. The top category namely high 
caste group has been identified with those who are commonly 
and traditionally accepted as most superior in social status. The 
middle category is formed by those from whom a Brahmin can 
take water. Mainly, this rank is constituted by those pure castes 
of Bengal which are described as "Nava-sak". The low cate- 
gory is identified with those impure castes from whom a Brahmin 
cannot take water (Bhattacharja: 1896). 

an important dimension of integration in Hin 


behaviour of the immigrants under study 
examined with 


bearing. 


As caste represents 
du society the social 


has necessarily been 
particular reference to their respective caste- 


Incidentally, it should be noted that in terms of each and 
every caste and sub-caste the displaced families might be iden- 
tified, but that would obviously land us to an extremely unwieldy 
classification. Moreover, study of individual caste-wise reactions 
and behaviours would not lead us to any convincing position jf 

` we attempt to analyse the available data in strict Consonance 
with each caste-name. That would create a cumbrous ang com- 
plicated situation in the present study. Naturally, three broad 
caste groups~high, middle and low—reflecting their respective 
social status have. been considered to get а meaningful dimen- 
sion of social behaviour of the displaced families 


belonging t 
= inati о 
each caste-group in question. Examination of group-wise 
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variation, if any, in the overt behaviour of the immigrants to- 


wards migration or family organisation after migration is our 
displaced families 


central sociological aim and accordingly, the 
have essentially been studied with their unambiguous affiliation 
to any one of the said three caste groups. Validi 

of such caste-classification in sociological study of ine Intian 


have, of course, been established. already. (Mukherjee : 1961; 


Pakrasi: 1966). 

The displaced families were placed during survey under 
distinct categories of occupation and also of industry. Accepting 
fhe general notion that the jndustry-occupation classification 
of any household depends on that particular economic activity 
‘which brings the largest income to the household members con- 
cerned, the families іп view have been placed under some parti- 
cular industry-occupation groups. Moreover, industrial affiliation 
indicates *the nature of establishment, undertaking or service’ with 
which the principal earner (supporter) ot the household is 
associated. On the otherhand, occupational identity refers to the 
‘nature of work’ the principal earner “performs personally irres- 
Pective of the industry with which he 15 connected’. For the 
Purpose of the present study occupational characteristics of the 
i ‘oration have been studied in such manner 
affiliations of the families, 


tly due weightage. Neither of the two 
independently, rather attempt has 


been made to indicate the general economic potentials of the 


families before migration by adopting the classification of four 
Occupational-classes i t study. из ааваасаа 


а ted with the con- 
bespeaks the essent ed with the con 


Concerned get concurren 
Concepts has been dealt with 


In this case ation-identity of the persons 
Concerned has not been giv solute weightage. Distinct 
identified to examine pre-migra- 


Occupational groups have been i! 
tional sectors of gainful pursuits of the up 
classificatio: 


whil ccupational у . 
е East Bengal. O Г utlines economic class-wise 


essentially meant to explore in broad о 
На Воде, if any, in social behaviour of the displaced people to- 
: ‘and family organisation after migratlo 


Wards migration and 
Bengal (1947-48). Ax 


/ у 
А КУГ, v E! 


#1 St 


ТЕ А A di 
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Ом FORM, 


СНАРТЕК 5 
MIGRANTS AND FAMILY STRUCTURES 


Family characteristics of the displaced persons have beem 
examined here to ascertain precisely the first objective which 
runs as follows : 2 

How the immigrants behaved immediately after partition in 
undertaking migration within West Bengal as well as beyon 
erstwhile East Bengal? In what way they acted to be hold 
together in individual family-level by their inner kin-bonds 
in ensuring cohesion (intra-familial unity) ? In doing so, 
what structural modifications, if any, they had to accept 
within family units in consolidating ‘their post-migrational 
social life ? 

With this specific task at hand the available data were 
thoroughly sifted and examined, Out of 17436 refugee families 
the data related to 16156 families could ultimately be taken 
into account at the time of study, 

Structural characteristics of those refugee families only whose 
all members were displaced directly from East Bengal to West 
Bengal were systematically examined. In this context social data 
related to structural compositions of the families of the rural 
Hindu folk of undivided Bengal (1946-47) have also been utilized 
to make certain comparative examinations. (Pakrasi : 1962). 

Tt is noted here that 1946-47 data on rural families 
of the Hindus of undivided Bengal have been treated in the 
present study as baseline materials to measure the changes in 
family structures amongst the people concerned. 1946-47 data 
give the picture of the pattern of family organisations of the 
rural Hindus in the immediate pre-partition situations prevailing 
in the whole of Bengal, whereas 1947-48 data reveal the pattern 
of family organisations of the rural Hindu and other non-Muslim: 
immigrants from that geographical part of Bengal which was assign- 
ed to the new dominion of East Pakistan after partition, Before 
partition present-day West Bengal and erstwhile East 
constituted the whole of Bengal (1946-47) and the Hindy fami- 
lies living in villages of both West and East Bengal Presenteq 
together the over-all pattern of family Organisations of pre. 
partitioned Hindu society of the State. 


Bengal 
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To study any changes in Hindu families of the State one 
has to fix some reference-point in terms of which changes of any 
order might be reasonably measured. In the present study the 
reference—point is determined by the rural Hindu families of 
undivided Bengal of 1946-47. It is precisely in consonance with 
this reference—point an attempt has been made to study if 

the family organisations 


Structural modifications Were effected in 
of the Hindu immigrants from former East Bengal. 
effort the mode of over-all family changes amongst the migrants 
in question could be ascertained in direct comparison with the 
amily organisations found amongst the Hindus of both East 
and West Bengal during pre-partition years. 

Family data available for the rural Hindu population of 


undivided Bengal (1946-47) Were the only source to get the 
detailed compositional characteristi 


either West or East Bengal society 
came immediately after ihe middle of 1947 to separate the Hindu 
families of West Bengal society from. those of East Bengal society 
and subsequently the Hindus of East Pakistan migrated in 
volumes to reach different States of India including West Bengal. 
These migrant Hindu families superimposed themselves on the 
local sedentary Hindus and other inhabitants of West Bengal 
(1947-48). These migrant families were obviously the consti- 


tuent units of the Hindu society of Eastern part of undivided 


organisations of the 
made with that of the Hindus migra 
(1947-48) to West Bengal, | 2 i 
situation in which some interesting changes (including modifica- 
tions) in the said pattern might be discernible (Pakrasi : 1965). 
Similarly, such examination may be extended to expose the degree 
of structural modifications that the displaced families might 
accrue in direct contrast to the local sedentary Hindus of West 
Bengal. ‘Thus, the comparative examinations, as mentioned 
Фбоуе, аге expected to reveal many noteworthy features that- 
were related 10 family changes amongst the Hindus under 


examination. н и 
Before going into the details of the said comparative 
examinations of family structures. of the people concerned a 


5 
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careful study of the nature of migration of every member of 
each one of the total 16156 families was made for the very 
objective in view. The analysis reveals that in as many as 11880 
families (7495) the members concerned migrated due to раги- 
tion and communal disturbances directly from East Bengal to 
West Bengal Place of migration-wise break-up of this 74% 
families shows that 52% and 17%, came directly from rural and 
urban areas respectively of East Bengal, while in 5%, cases only 
came those families whose members lived before migration 
partly in rural and partly in urban areas of East Bengal. In the 
present context the study deals with 11880 refugees families only: 

Under the circumstances, the importance of these findings 
and conclusions derived from the examination of these 11880 


uld finally be utilized in making 
necessary analyses. In this Context, the term ‘rural’ should 


essentially refer to all Villages, while ‘urban’ would refer to all 
towns (smaller or bigger) and the city of both West Bengal 
and erstwhile East Bengal. All displaced families that claimed 
certain villages as their pre-migrational habitats have been treated 
as rural families and the rest was brought under urban category. 

We are given to understand the fact that *about 33 percent 
of surveyed families had one or more members still in Pakistan 
at the time of survey’ (N. C. Chakravarti : 1949) of the refugees 
under study, but this estimate does not tally with the figures 
available for the present analysis. Nevertheless, one important 
Social fact stands clear that the bulk of the displaced families 
did come completely uprooted from East Pakistan and thereby 
they had to sever all immediate cultural and economic attachments 
With the society in which they were living as responsible com- 
ponents for generations. Due to the act of partition they 
became over-night alien to their traditional homes and hearths 
built up by their forefathers and were forced to cut adrift from 
their regular residences and known environments and also from 
their many relatives, friends and acquaintances. They became 
‘refugees’ in India where they happened to be less known ae 
even unknown to local residents in many cases, Dislocation of 
innumerable families from their regular habitats in t Bengdi 
highlighted the tragic aftermath of the division of Bengal, 

Obvious impact of such dislocations was that Kinship НЕЕ 
were subjected to tremendous stresses when the fami 


ily membe 
were fleeing desparately for some safe shelters beyong the n 


° 
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of terror and anxiety’. Stability and security of Hindu families 
k dispersions of the 


were highly at stake. The upshot was quic 
affected families, the members of which were forced to readjust 
inter-personal relations within and without each family amid a 
great catastrophic situation. The very foundation of each family 
was vehemently shaken and the ‘tissued structure’ of the village 
or town society of the Hindus and other non-Muslims began to 


suffer more and more unavoidable ruptures and ruins. As family 
ion—kinship, emo- 


represents ап important dimension of integrat 
tional, and economic—it becomes imperative to study the imme- 
iate effects of all social disorders and abnormalities accompany- 
ing bitter communal antagonisms before and after Partition in 
East Pakistan on the uprooted families in question. Such study 
is expected to reveal a significant social processes of both dis- 
integration and new integration of the kin-affine components of 
the migrant families under examination. 

In the study of these refugee families due attention has 
been focussed basically Оп kin-compositions of each displaced 
family and again, on the merit of differential kin-compositions 
the family-types have been sorted out to get the over-all pattern 
of family organisations of the displaced persons of West 
Bengal (1947-48). Different family types showing different 
modes of kin-combinations and kinship relations have been 
classfied in such manner that sociological examinations of the 
problems in view can meaningfully be carried out. Knowledge 
of the pattern of family organisations as was maintained before 
partition and migration by the Hindus in East Bengal has already 
been gained (Pakrasi : 1962) and the pattern of family organi- 
sations that the displace hile East Bengal were 


d Hindus of erstw 
maintaining after migration in west Bengal could be known in 
following the method of classificatory ana 


lysis employed here- 
after, Comparison of these two patterns of family organisations 
should help to understand how a group of refugee-immigrants 
had actually reacted on family level to adopt and adjust with an 
abnormal but changing critical situation. WI 
A look into the modes of organisation of kinship ties by the 
refugee members having face to face relationships shows that 
Very Jaree number among them maintained family life in both 
extended (joint) and non-extended structures. U -member units 
of persons living only by themselves without any kin were found 
to have concentrated in 8.61% cases only, the non-familial female 
being less dominant (1.57%) among the refugees 
d that immediately after their 


individuals 
in question. It 35 to be note 
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arrival in West Bengal (1947-48) the refugee-immigrants 
continued to maintain family-units like conjugal, elementary and. 
extended (joint) in 91.3995 cases. They formed extended 
(joint) units with and without ‘complex’-constituents in as many 
as 45.60% cases (Table 550 

With regard to the mode of family living in undivided 
Bengal (1946-47). it has been observed that the rural Hindus 
organised relatively more extended (joint) families with and 
without ‘complex’-elements (5195). And eventually the norm 
of partilocal-partilineal joint family living was still paramount 
among the majority of the Hindus co 


ncerned. Concentration of 
elementary (simple)families with and without ‘complex’-elements 
was available in 35%, 


cases only. On the other hand, it has 
been found that just before the act of partition Bengal villages 
were not lacking in th 


themselves without any kin-attachment, Total strength of these 


non-familial single members units was in the order of 5.06% 


only, female single members alone being dominant in 3%. 
cases. (Ер) 
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As the presence of the ‘complex’-constituents ip 4 famil® 
organisation testifies to a complementary process ор integrative. 
extension of one structure at the expense of disintegrative, 
shrinkage of another, classificatory нон ОЁ familia] and 
non-familial units with or without such “omplex-constituents 


ose persons who lived singly alone by ` 
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is obvious. Analysis of the rural Hindu family organisations of 
undivided Bengal in terms of complex-constituents indicates that 


in 19 out of 100 cases occurred structural breakdowns—temporary 


or otherwise—of some families to which the ‘complex’-constituents 
ame genealogically arti- 


belonged originally but later they bec 
culated with some other kin-families. Incidentally, it may be 
noted here that among the refugee families in question articula- 
tion of complex-constituents was found to have occurred in only 
16 out of 100 units. 
Relevant findings related to the proportional occurrences of 
ifferent non-familial and family structures within and between 
the rural Hindus of undivided Bengal (1946-47) and the dis- 
placed Hindus of West Bengal (1947-48) have been incorporated 


in Table 5.2. 

These findings are of што 
cularly in the context of the pr 
tures amongst th he whole of undivided 


Bengal immediately before partition. Tt was on this pattern 
we find the superimposition of the pattern sustained by the 
refugee-migrants in West Bengal (1947-48). To develop the 

western and eastern parts of 


the Hindus of both 
her, whereas the Jatter pattern 


st sociological importance parti- 
evailing pattern of family struc- 


former pattern 
undivided Bengal contributed toget 
was shown solely by the displa 
At the first glance it is observed interestingly that elementary 
(simple) families consisting of parent 
children dominated relatively more am 
than the non-migrant local Hindus of undi , 
opposite, extended (joint) families with and without complex- 
constituents existed significantly more am ji 
of prepartitioned Bengal as a Whole ‘than among the migrant 
Hindus from former East Bengal. It indicates strongly that the 
displaced persons suffered unavoidable disintegrations in their 
joint families under the impact of calamitous dislocations from 
homes of regular residence in East Pakistan. 6 
This phenomenon of structural changes is clearly exposed in 
the quantitative examinations of the magnitude of different family 
organisations among the Hindu population in question over the 
two time periods concerned. The over-all pattern of family orga- 
nisations as evinced by the displaced persons of East Pakistan, 
does stand in clear contrast to that which was available for the 
Hindus of undivided Bengal just before partition. In short, the 
displaced persons organized in West Bengal (1947-48) joint 
families significantly in lesser strength. than non-joint families, 
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failed to maintain in general tj 
the cataclysm of 1947-48. Aft 
lived individually 
break away from the age-old 
background of these facts th 
terns of family 


he tradition of joint family amidst 


er migration most of these Hindus 
Or with elem 


In contrast to the Proportional occurrence of non-familial struc- 
tures as fi non-migrant local Hindus (5:490), 


gees showed such family structures 
ш only 39% cases. Moreover. the refugees Presented those ex- 
tended units which only had complex 
lesser Strength (Т, 


"constituents in relatively 
- It is significant to note that while 
Concerned maintained non-extended 
Unifs in substantia] volume (619%) in 
°F Partition (1947-48), the non-migrant 
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ше of rural West Bengal (1946-47) were found to have 
formed such non-extended units relatively in lesser strength (51%). 
te Before the partition of undivided Bengal, the rural Hindus 
3 ‘longing to the eastern portion (present East Pakistan) main- 
tained extended (joint) families significantly more than their 
counterparts living in the western portion (present West Bengal) 
‘of the Province. But, after migration the displaced Hindus from 
al West Bengal behaved significantly 


rural East Bengal to Tur 

differently from the local sedentary Hindus of rural West Bengal 
in organising kinship groups through joint families. It becomes 
ilies of the East Bengal Hindus were 


the worst victims of the socio-political forces that were instituted 


M generating unprecedente 
uslim state in East Pakistan. 
ial reality for the Hindu migrants 


family structures was the soc d 
trom erstwhile East Bengal. It is needless to emphasise that this 


‘feature was intimately interwoven with the over-all process of 
omic stability in the 


break-up of community integrity and econ 
Hindu society at large of East Pakistan. 
Secondly, non-familial units constituted by single males Ог 
females only were before partition very noticeably insignificant 
Иң magnitude amongst the rural Hindu population of either East 
Bengal or West Bengal. This feature alone was the direct indi- 
cator of relatively stabler :ategrated kin-links and family 
life among the Hindus . ‘The doctrine of blood- 
‘Kinship? (Summer & Kellar: 1927) was: indeed, highly т 
tained by the Bengali Hindus in question. It is evident from 
‘the ие ae marshalled in the tables 5.3 and 5.4 that 
‘the family circle © e people in question was necessarily 
€ncompassed solidly b: the ‘affectional bonds’ so 25 to minimize 
the kien a 2. А ge members having no kin-attachment 3n 
the society. This bond was active enough to hold the family 
Members together within 2 desirable gtructure—simple,or joint 
*ensuring КЫЛЫ solidarity aJ elated members concerned. 
But, under the changing COUP гай meh үс 
Partition and subsequent forced migration the sai stal ity an 
durability of Hindu society me with serious disintegrating blows, 
"ас least in East Bengal 27625 of undivided Bengal. Mode of group 
behaviour had to be altered continuously 1° adopting the chang 
ing life conditions bY the minority Hindu group of East 

a f behav: 
‚ Any change in group ways of 06 ia 
tance bound 5 influence the interactions 


in question 


ing is in the first ins- 
of each member with 
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the family, Throu 
human relations, wheth 
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impossible at all, 


+ ne 
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45 many as 90 to 9 Per cent cases. ER H 
break-up of the migrating non-Muslim families was not ther 
negate the cementing roj 


les played concu 
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family as а Stable insti 
able socio-political and 
confirmed by the dis, 
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other non-Muslim amilies or Present 
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"Physical and psychic b ance’ in uph 
duties ang behaviour through individua] family structure. BIS! 
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ES d dd to yield some non-familial individuals or 
E nstituents, In any case а. large-scale disintegrative 
ad оп was notably absent amid the uprooted families 

eyed in West Bengal (1947-48). 


The developments as can be observed from the relevant 


statisti ten Ta 
atistical examinations, only signify the *deep-rooted and all- 
ficance of the institution of the 


рае socio-psychlogical signi 
i E for the individual and the society' in question (Prabhu : 
t The basic unit of Hindu social organisation namely, the 
Boi ip group of families demonstrated in crisis moments ех- 
Tu ional powers of defense against possible disjunctive changes 
i eae of the families concerned. Thorough modifications 
def Y over-all structural organisations of displaced families were 
d nitely not in sight. Role of family as the primary organisa- 
A nal defense against any induced and complicated changes has 
cd been sociologically established (La Piere : 1965; Burgess 
4 Locke: 1960; Pakrasi: 1962) and the experiences that we have 
rawn from the present state of affairs related to the displaced 
families only confirms the social truth again that *of all the 
Organisations, large ОГ small, which the society unfolds none 
Е the family in the intensity of its sociological signi- 
cance’? (MacIver & Page: : 

In short, it may be recapitulated here that due to violent 
Political, communal and economic upheavals in undivided Bengal 
hundreds and thousands of families belonging to non-Muslim 

out of erstwhile East 


с NA 
Ommunities were uprooted and forced o! 
] situation the displaced persons expe- 


dividual family setting in such manner 
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f such structural modifications 
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In the present context an attempt has also been made b: 
examine mutual interactions of three social factors related to 
(1) family structures—non-familial units (males and females), 
non-extended family units with and without complex-constituents 
and extended (joint) family units with and without complex- 
constituents; (2) areas (rural and urban) in East Bengal (East 
Pakistan) from where the refugees migrated; and (3) refugees 
present residence or location (village /town/city areas) in West 
Bengal after migration (Table 5.5 and 5.5i). Tt appears clearly 


d from the analyses that (1) occurrences 


Bengal), Proportional diff 
in the cases of non-familial units and extended families of the 
uprooted, 

Thus, in summaris; important findings of the present 
study it is sociologic i ing to note two distinct structural 
patterns in the fo i 


t local Hindus of rural 
und to have maintained relatively more joint 
(extended) families wi i 


“complex’-constituents in 


immediately after their 
In individual family 
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mc conspicuous in organising more joint (extended) families 
n that part of undivided Bengal, but the members of the same 
community being uprooted and driven out of their homeland in 
CUR could not uphold the said magnitude of joint family 
iving on migrating to West Bengal. Similarly, greater magni- 
tude of non-familial single members’ units amongst the displaced 


Persons in post-partition times was 


another important develop- 
Ment. These two developments indicate most significantly 


the social consequences of the crisis of the hours. Truly, 


„Ме migrating Hindus and other non-Musliam people 
Of East Pakistan had to accept certain modifications in 


family structures and the same Was more in the direction of the 
еа) structures. Intra-familial kinship 


[ишка of joint (extend 
inks got affected in various generational and collateral levels 
and ultimately smaller kinship groups like elementary (simple) 
families/conjugal units/non-familial units with some complex- 
Constituents emerged dominantly amongst the refugee-migrants. 
It is quite expected that bigger kinship groups of joint (extended) 
families amongst the minorities of East Bengal should suffer most 
Ш the given critical time to give formation йыз 
Sub-groups of kins and affi intain immediate 
face-to-face relations in 

. Affectional bonds depending upon 
Ship. between the constituent members 
Stress and strain Were, DO doubt, the 
fluencing the observed modifications № the в 
the people in question. More the primary Я 
9f blood were closely functional amidst the fam! УШ PHA 

Е undisturbed continuation of 


теѓ 

ее; с i 

gees more were Roo eee migration How far this assump- 
а 


the dete 


their 1 a ; 
tion тар. op d ourse, be roved ue from the 
1 , р. MA 2 
given data, b n trend © family organisations at we C 

an EU ee du people 12 contrast to the 


асе aken in favour 


Observ, 1 
"Serve amongst the disp 5 
Od of pre-partione past Bengal T 
the said social possibility E 
Temains nine d this effect о, Ше E family orga- 
migrants from East Pakistan ye within West Bengal 
Sations—si joint—2 i : 
aha a simple OT cut migrants was true in only oe 
tenth m ence of SEE. z ing alone and Be from oe 
um ases. The feeling ‘nificant among the Te ugees after 
y-kins/affines was 125 ir traditional society in 
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East Bengal to the new Societal environment of West Bengal 
(1947-48). 


Table 5.1: Distribution of family structures among the dis- 
placed persons migrated directly from East to West Bengal. 
(1947-48). 


Family structure 
(1) 


frequency percentage 


(2) (3) 
Non-familial unit (man) 836 704 c 
Non-familial unit (woman) 186 1.57 
Conjugal 475 4.00 
Elementary 4083 34.36 
Extended 4459 37.53 
Non-familial (man) — complex 56 0.47 
Non-familial (woman) — complex 45 0.38 
Conjugal — complex 136 1.15 
Elementary — complex 645 5.43 
Extended — complex 959 8.07 


All. structures 


Table 52: 


the rural Hindus of undivided Bengal and the refugee- 
migrants of West Bengal, 
Percentage distribution of 
family structures 


Family structure Rural Hindus Refugees mi- 


of undivided grating from 


Bengal East Bengal 
(1946-47) to West 
Bengal 
(1947-48) 
QC "к Qa ON ни 77 
Non-familial Unit (man) 2.06 7.04 
Non-familial unit (woman) 3.00 1.57 
Conjugal 6.36 4.00 
Elementary 30.03 34.36 
Extended { 39.08 37.53 
non-famili 
milial (man)— complex 0.40 0.47 
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(1) (2) (3). 

5 Non-familial (woman)—complex 0.85 0.38 
Conjugal — complex 1.39 1.15 
Elementary — complex 524 543 
Extended — complex 11.59 8.07 

АП structures 100.00 100.00 

2234 11880 


Total number of units : 


Z* Obtained value of chi-square = 169.203 with 9 d.f; 
Jess than 0.001. 


probability = 


Table 5.3: Percentage distribution of family structures among 
al and the refugees migrating 


the Hindus of rural East Beng 
from rural East Bengal to West Bengal. 


Percentage distribution of 
family structures 


Rural Hindus Refugees mi- 


Famil t 
mily structure of East grating from 
Bengal rural East 
(1946-47) Bengal to 
West Bengal 
(1947-48) 
San 
a 7.06 
Non-familial unit (man) r 183 
Non-famitial unit (woman) 533 434 
| Onjugal | | 
Ыш Ae 3692 
Extended р pr» p 
0.4 
Non-familial (man) — complet "m 042 
Ron-familial (woman) — complex 1.33 121 
Speen — complex 5.33 5.38 
p mentary — complex 11.11 7.87 
| Xtended — complex Т 100.00 
00. $ 
All structures ~ 900 9332 
| Total number of units о with 9 d£ 
| | 3 SEE RP ocu 
| Obtained value of chi-squa® «than 0.001. 
probability = 8% ___-- T 
СИ а а. „РЕ Й 
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Table 5.4: Percentage distribution of family structures ainong 
the Hindus of rural West Bengal and the refugees migrating 


from rural East Bengal to rural West Bengal. 


Percentage distribution of 
family structure 


Family structure RuralHindus Refugees mi- 


of West grating from 
Bengal rural East 
(1946-47) Bengal to . 
rural West 
Bengal 
(1947-48) 
(1) (2) (3) 
Non-familial unit (man) 2.10 7.09 
Non-familial unit (woman) 337 3.15 
Conjugal 7.05 6.97 
Elementary 30.36 35.40 
Extended 37.26 30.49 
Non-familial (man) — complex 0.30 0.73 
Non-familial (woman) — complex 1.05 0.30 
Conjugal — complex 1.42 2.42 
Elementary — complex 5.17 5:88. 
Extended — complex 11.92 8.12 
All, structures 100.00 100.00 
"Total number 9f units 1334 1650: 


Obtained value Of chi-square = 80.499 with 9 df. 
probability = less than 0,001 


"100'0 ие 5501 = 43111404041 “үр TI yna 69t PSS = әлопрѕ-що {о опјрл роштдао 


(ве) (0101) (090) (p91) (сол) (0/67) (0591) sun jo зэдшии ТЕЈОЈ, 
00'001 00001 00001 00001 00001 00001 OvO somnjonys ПУ 
sjuonnsuoo—,xe[duioo, 
LYSp ‘509% обор 95 Octy 0017 1986 oym pue yya sun (ушо[) рэриззха 
ү . вушәпуүузиод—,хә]їшоә, 
60 6% Туз - 99 LOSY СТР 8115 зпощім pue уум spun үш} popuojxo-uoN. 
75'8 9€ IT LES 88v £9'0I S8L vc OI (ворешој 29 sopeur) spun JeNHuvj-uoN 
(8) (L) (9) ($) (p) (5) (0 (1) 
seale seare seare seare swale = Seale 
1230} Ко UMO} одел Куо umo} одел ` 
ur (89-161) ut (gp-Lp61) ‘uone 191] 
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Table 5.51: Analysis of com 


ponent chi-squares in relation to 


the factors examined in Table (5.5). 


Comparison chi-square degree of ^ probability 
value freedom 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Between М and L 266.1180 2 less than о 

Between L and Е 62.2335 4 less than 000 

Between М and Е 5.9099 2 in between 0.05 . 
and 0.10 

Between M and L and Е 220.2078 4 less than 0.001" 


"Total 5: 


54.4692 12 less than 0.001 


Note: M refers to areas 


where the refugees migrated, 
L refers to present 

Bengal after migration, 
F refers to famil 

Bengal. 


residence of the 


in East Bengal (East Pakistan) from 
refugees in West 


У Structures of the refugees in West 


CHAPTER 6 
MIGRANTS, CASTE AND FAMILY STRUCTURE 


We have already learnt the nature of migration and differ- 
ential modes of family organisation after migration of the 
displaced persons of West Bengal. But, the importance of kinship 
integration can hardly be fully understood in Indian setting in terms 

Af the societal attribute of the family alone, something more is 
needed from sociological point of view. The Hindu society has 
traditionally certain unique ingredients in its institution of caste 
and generally speaking, the Hindus look upon the several strati- 
fications within their society as ‘the necessary component parts of 
their social mechanism’ (Bhattacharja : 1896). Without paying 
due attention to this ‘ancient and deep-seated institution’ no scien- 
tific assessment of the magnitude of structural changes of any 

order in the family organisations of either a migrant or sedentary 

Hindu group which is delimitated by unambiguous kinship links, 

can really be complete. Caste-links in social, economic and even in 
political life of the Indians happen still to be a living issue. 

Hence, the attribute of caste needs due emphasis here in explain- 

ing varying social behaviours of the displaced persons towards 
their migration and family organisation. 

Before going deep into the task envisaged above, we may 
-think in this context of the caste system ‘as a number of cultural 
unities invidiously juxtaposed’ when the said system itself rests 
upon several ‘cultural variates’ (Cox: 1959). Precisely speak- 
ing, a caste may be judged ‘аз а collection of families, or groups 
of families bearing a common name; claiming common descent 
from a mythical ancestor, human ог divine;...----- A caste is 
almost invariably endogamous in the sense that a member of the 
large circle denoted by the common name may not marry out- 
side that circle, but within the circle, there are usually а number 
of smaller circles each of which is also endogamous’ (Risley : 
1908). This definition bespeaks strongly about the immediate, 
inseparable relations that exist from long past between the Hindu 
‘kinship system and the caste system. The systems are, on the 
other hand, essentially complementary to а great extent. Under 
-the circumstances, when a caste is regarded as a symbol of 
"cultural homogeneity' it is not exaggerated. It has been accepted 


2 


‘Th Bengal the Castes are diyi 
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Import of caste in the ad 
Society we May procede for the present to examine if oe 
influence of traditional bond of caste with all its socially-appro 
ed 


е actions and behaviours of 
eir migration after partition 
erstwhile East Bengal, and 
№ disturbed and dislocated 
migration in West Bengal (1947-48), То 

i following queries have been 


Tt has been * 
affiliation the displ 
for the purpose o 


broad groups, namely, high Caste, middle caste and low caste. 
The ‘high caste’ i 


hose migrants who returned 
themselves аз Brahmin, Kayastha and Vaidya. The ‹ 
caste’ group inclu 


hom the orthodox Brahmins 
do Ordinarily ta group comprises 
those from whom 


Social fact that 


„г water’ (Ghurye : 


à 


.Sroups: (1) the Brahmins ап 
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d (2) the Sudras. The second 
class is further divided into four sub-classes, indicating their 


Status as regards food and water; (a) the Sat-Sudra group 
includes such castes as the Kayastha and the Nabasakh; (b) then 
come the Jalacharaniya-Sudras, “being those castes, not tech- 
Misaly Welsaging чө sue Ws GRE 
т КЕ vae To 
Brahmin КЫ BT Rhod id) dust d ou ee Imes 

2р ast stand the ASpraye-Sundras, 
castes whose touch ig so impure as to pollute even the Ganges 
1961). In the present course of study Brahmins, 
Kayastha and Vaidyas have been bracketed together to form the 
‘high’ caste group, while the Nabasakh-Hindus have been placed 
together with Jalacharaniya Hindus to constitute the ‘middle’ 
caste group. All Jalabyabaharya Hindus and Asprisyas have 
been grouped under the ‘low’ caste group. 

It must be admitted here that we have not attempted any 
further classification on the basis of sub-caste-affiliation of the 
(family concerned. Without going deep into the issue associated 
with the relationships between castes and sub-castes (Mayer: 
1960) we have accepted the view that castes stand for a ‘certain 
amount of cultural homogeneity” (Srinivas : 1962). Sub-castes 
"within principal castes of unquestionable rank—higher or lower 


— should necessarily have corresponding cultural duties, privileges 
and taboos that may be appropriate and socially eligible to à 
Amongst the Hindus various castes 


principal caste concerned. 1 ‹ 
form traditionally а hierarchy and their relative. status-distances 
have also been historically oriented. Such hierarchy is also found 


to persist in occupation, in various items of diet, in customs, and 
even in general mental make-up. Naturally, the Barhmins with 


all their sub-castes cannot but to continue to enjoy the highest 
position in the Hi y as a whole. Within each 


caste there are St 

‘any number but У 

religious dictates be 

i m 

be нык ‘social distinction" ordered by the general 

«consciousness as well as consensus of the Hindus in general. 
are inseparable elements of the 


Both caste and sub-caste 1 П 
ionships between different castes 


‘Hindu society. The social relat - à : 
«ог sub-castes interpenetrate the very ‘social matrix of the Hindus 


‘as a whole. In fact, а caste and its constituent sub-castes, are 
“interdependent social phenomena." In general an individual is 
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though mainly identified with his sub-caste, yet the image of his 
principal caste is never lost in his frequent interactions with 
people belonging to other Sub-castes of some other principal 
Castes. Castes as distinct 'segregable social groupings’ loom 
large before every Hindu of any rank and their mutual identity, 
i i D strict terms of primary caste- 
ts sub-castes act as a ‘brotherhood’ 
to realize а Satisfactory way of Ше 
ег the circumstances, caste group- 
the displaced families have been 


ocial behaviour, if any, among them 
and in doing so Consideration of Sub-castes-wise features has. 


not been kept outside the perview of the present study, 


у merited on the very 
nature of the data employed here, The following analysis is, 
thus, expected to be fruitful in highlighting the trend of caste- 
wise migration from East Bengal and family living in West Bengal 
on the part of the displaced people Surveyed in 1947-48 

At the very outset the analyses of caste-wise migration from 
East Bengal on the part of the displaced persons reveal the fol- 
lowing features (Fig. 4) 

1. Among the 
caste group, the indi 


migrants except those belonging to high 
Viduals f the groups of middle 


Sing either to the middle caste (78%) or 
the low caste (79%) group. 


From urban areas of East Bengal the displaced persons 
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MAGNITUDE OF MIGRATION FROM EAST BENGAL (1947-48) BY THE 
REFUGEES BELONGING TO DIFFERENT CASTE GROUP 


RURAL AREAS 1.) E e uno Paese nns 


N 
PERCENTAGE 


ET MIDDLE CASTE LOW CASTE 
ц GROUP "enouP. 


GROUP 
Fig. 4 


of the high caste group came, of course, relatively in greater 
magnitude (28%) than those of either the middle caste or the 


low caste group (17% for each group). 
4. Among the refugee families -whose members lived partly 


in rural and partly in urban areas of former East Bengal before 
migration the high caste families came almost in double strength 
in comparison to what was shown respectively by the middle 


caste and the low caste people. f 

It appears, thus, that irrespective of their location in rural and 
urban areas of erstw ile East Bengal, in the face of mass migra- 
tion the Hindus who belonged to higher castes behaved conspicu- 


ously differently as а group from those who belonged to caste 


groups inferior to that of the ‘high rank’. Migrational characteris- 
tics as shown by the displaced Hindus having different caste-ranks 


are, indeed, sociologically interesting (Table 6.1). 
inal location of the displaced families in 
ation) as revealed by 


fhe survey, it has been 
this State the low caste people showed 


of village-residences in 

relatively the most dominant disposition (289), whereas the 
high caste people moved to the village areas relatively in the 
least strength (1095). The middle caste people were, of course, 
maintaining the second best concentration in the areas concerned. 
Secondly, in their preference for town residences in the State 
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after migration the 
showed relatively greatest inclination (72%), though the high 


1 eir proportional concentrati 
differed negligibly (21%, and 22%). On the other hand, the 


middle caste re as in appreciably slender 


Es it is amply clear that the migrants 
referred comparatively least to settle in rural 


|. DM 
T A Е TOWN AREAS ay CITY AREAS 


~ 
$ 


PERCENTAGE 
5 
T T 


c 


! LOW САЗТЕ" 
GROUP 


> West Bengal the middle 
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showing affiliation to the middle caste group moved themselves 
very singularly in urban (town) environs of West Bengal. 

It is further significant to learn that (1).among the dis- 
placed persons migrating to village areas of West Bengal from 
rural East Bengal it was the low caste people who formed the 
best concentration and the high caste people the least. Whereas 
among those who also came to villages of this State from urban 
East Bengal the high caste people dominated relatively over 
other groups in question, (2) on the other hand, of the dis- 
placed Hindus moving from rural East Bengal to town areas of 
caste people were maintaining distinct 
high and the low caste people, but among 
those who moved from urban East Bengal to town areas of the 
State the high caste people were again found to form relatively 
maximum concentration. It is notable that irrespective of their: 
migration to town areas only of West Bengal from rural or urban 
East Bengal the low caste Hindus happened always to main- 
tain relatively minimum magnitude, again, (3) in their mass 
movement from either rural or urban East Bengal to city areas 
only of West Bengal both the high and the low caste refugees 
migrated almost in equal strength. One fact is of immediate im- 
portance to note that in their city-bound journey after displace- 
ment from rural and urban East Bengal while the refugees of 
high and low caste groups exhibited analogous behaviour, the 
middle caste refugees struck a different course of conduct. 
(Table 6.3). This feature alone was significant enough to bear 
out the role of caste amongst the migrants in question. Though 
every family of each caste-group was equally exposed under 
catastrophic changes it seems clear that a selective process was 
in action among the migrating people to cause such differential 
migratory behaviours precisely in terms of their caste-affiliations- 

In their places of destination within this State the displaced 
nging to different caste-groups in question orga- 


migrants belo 
nised kinship bonds within their own related members on family 


level in such manner that their caste-links appeared to be a 
contributing factor in affecting the pattern of their family organisa- 
tions in post-migrational living. | 

On analysis it has particularly been found that the migrants 
of the high caste group formed extended (joint) family-units with 
and without complex-constituents relatively in highest measure 
(49%). In this regard next was the position of those who were 
affiliated to the middle caste group (449%). But it is noticeable that 


in the organisation of such joint family units the refugees of 


dominance over both the 
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low caste group wererem 
middle caste people. 
to observe that in 


tures namely, non-familial units with com 


ther with Simpler family units with 
constituents, i 


plex-constituents toge- 
and without complex-. 


cases. The high 
(besides non-famili 


Caste refugees qs 


DIFFERENTIAL DISTRIBUTIONS of FAMILY STRUCTURES 
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Men CASTE Groupe 
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With respect to the Organisation of Kinship ties on family level: 
or in leading non-familia] Single life the middle caste and the low 
caste refugees appear to uphold identical tendency which was, 
of course, distinct from that of the high caste refugees. 
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In addition to what has been discussed above the follow-- 
ing points have especially been noted here. As the bulk of the 
displaced families migrated from rural areas of former East 
Bengal they were studied in terms of the following three attributes 
taken together: (a) nature of affiliation to any caste-group con- 
cerned, (b) post-migrational location in West Bengal and (c) 
mode of family organisation after migration. The salient fea- 
tures that have been found in the analysis are given below 
(Table 6.5). 

1. In this State the high caste refugees continued to lead 

Zthe life of non-familial single member relatively most dominantly 
in villages, whereas they maintained non-extended family-units 
with and without complex-constituents almost in equal strength 
in rural and urban (including city) areas. Again, in city areas 
only they showed extended (joint) family units without any com- 
plex-constituents relatively in largest measures, while the 
extended family-units with complex-constituents : occurred rela- 
tively highest among those who moved into villages (Fig. 7). 


STRUCTURES IN WEST BENGAL (1947-48) AMONG 


DISTRIBUTION. OF FAMILY 
BELONGING TO NIGH CASTE GROUP 


THE REFUGEES 


MATENORD units wiru 


[ Vesp A WIL. аня El гг 
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VILLAGE. AREAS 


2. The middle caste refugees presented non-familial units 


of single member in more ог Jess equal concentration in city and 


village areas of the State, whereas they organized conjugal and 


elementary units (with no ‘сотр 
and in almost equal strength in t 
them those who came to city areas $ 
concentration of extended (joint) famil 


lex'-constituents) relatively more 
own and village areas. Among 
howed also the maximum 
y units having no com- 
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plex-constituents, while those migrating to villages maintained, 
like the high caste refugees, extended family units with complex- 
constituents most conspicuously (Fig. 8). 


OISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY STRUCTURES IN WEST BENGAL (0947- 


44) AMONG 
THE REFUGEES BELONGING 


TO MIDDLE CASTE GROUP 


иш 5788 
па 


COMPLEX . 


40 


PERCENTAGE 


TORN AREAS 


Fig. 8 


CITY AREAS 


refugees those who were living 
T more or less equal magnitude in 
rural and urban (including City) areas of West Bengal But, of 
who migrated especially in villages 
inantly non-extended family-units 
Constituents. On the other hand, 
t int) family-units with and without 
complex-constituents, the 1 


efugees, irrespective of their premigra- 
itats, further examination of the nature 
= А ) their post-migrational location in West 
Беш their mode of family organisation after migration 
and (iii) their membership to the caste group concerned has 
been made and the relevant findings showing significant associa- 
d in Table 6.6. 
5 the salient findings discussed above, it may 
be stated that in migrating from East Bengal to West Bengal 
the displaced persons appear to have reacted in accordance with 
their caste-bearings . and as such (1) the high caste 
refugees migrated relatively mostly from urban areas of 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY STRUCTURES IN WEST BENGAL (1947-48) AMONG 
THE REFUGEES BELONGING TO LOM CASTE GROUP 
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East Bengal whereas the refugees of middle and low caste“ 
groups Were identically active enough to migrate mostly from. 


f East Bengal, (2) in seeking their places of destina- 


rural areas 0 | 
tion after migration within West Bengal the Jow and the middle 


caste refugees moved into village and town areas of this State 
respectively in the most dominant strength, but in city areas 
both the low and the high caste refugees concentrated in almost 
equal degree, and (3) in organising kin members on family 
level at their places of destination within West Bengal while the 
high caste people constituted extended (joint) family structures 
with and without complex-eléments in the maximum order, the 
middle and the low caste people presented non-extended family- 
units with and without complex-constituents not only in almost 
equal strength but also individually more than the high е 
people. On the other hand, the displaced persons (males | 
females) who Were living alone by themselves without any n 
attachment were relatively most frequent among the low caste 


ong the high caste group. ў 
Е ру the findings. noted above „some points 
of interest may be stressed. here. Historically it 1s known that 
in erstwhile East Bengal the people and families belonging to 
low caste group Were relatively predominant and they were 
followed by the persons of the middle caste group 1n numerical 
strength. The high caste people were represented relatively by 
smaller magnitude. Under the impact of communal disturbances 
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and social upheavals, which were in their heights in Bengal in 
1946-48 no one can naturally expect that the Hindu society of 
East Bengal would be affected by segments. ‘Component parts 
of social mechanism’ (caste-units/sub-units) were bound to be 
-affected equally as the entire Hindu society of that geographical 
areas was under fire. Social interactions were jeopardised 
amongst the Hindus in general and obviously their caste-links 
could never avoid heavy pressure and stress. Irrespective of 
-one’s social status as traditionally oriented by the caste-system, 
the Hindus of all ranks were equally threatened and subjected 
to forced eviction and quick flight from ancestral homes and/orc. 
places of regular residences. But, in actual state of affairs it is 
noticed that the displaced Hindus did not present any uniform 
pattern of behaviour with respect to complete migration for ever 
from the places of regular residences and as a matter of fact, such 
pattern was significantly conditioned by their caste-bonds together 
with many other factors. Their actions appeared to be neither 
individual or random phenomena. A process of selection induced 


jointly by caste-dictates, economic motivations and other societal 
exigencies seemed to be i 


ing either to rural or ur 


suffering an abnormal situation 
thought-processes of each 


surmised from the findings analysed here, to be accommodated 
under his/her caste-dharma 


Ог the way of life. Group-interests . 
must have prevailed most aj 


caste-integrity and common plan of actions under the given 
unusual socio-political and 


(1946-48), As a matter of fact, the displaced people belonging 
to different castes (and Sub-castes) did not behave eratically and 
individualistically, rather they 


ise that the core of stability in the 
been secured by the caste system 
entially according to the functions 
and which order is traditional, sacred, and 
ely changeless? (Cox : 1959) and as such 

Bengal could not but to adhere to this 
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“order in the best interest of their group-viability. The present 
analysis has made it clear that the factor of caste did cause 
noteworthy discrimination in the overt actions of the displaced 
persons in question towards not only migration but also family 
organisation after migration. These actions appear, as noted 
earlier, to be neither individual nor random phenomena. In fact, 
the presence of some sort of a distinct pattern of behaviour 
amongst the migrants who were differentiated by their caste- 
affiliations has been found dominant. Such pattern can be fully 
appreciated if we give due weightage to the said traditional and 
sacred ‘order’ of the caste-system of the Hindus. To assess this 
important social issue one should not minimise the reality that in 
‘the Hindu society at large ‘each man is a member of some caste 
and each caste is an essential organ of the whole discharging a 
function at once peculiar to itself and necessary to the full life of 
the caste system. Only through his participation in this group life 
can the individual attain his own ends and conversely, only with 
the aid of every individual and every group can the caste system 
afford the appropriate setting for the fullest life of its individual 
members. All men exist in and for each other and are bound 
чо each other by ‘an intricate network of mutual obligations’ 
(Wiser, W. M. quoted in Сох: 1959). 

It should be noted here that it is with this ‘intricate network 
of mutual obligations’ the constituent members of each caste/ 
sub-caste group have had, no doubt, mutual sympathy and con- 
geniality in achieving some sort of a definite pattern of behaviour 
appropriate to the prevailing traditions and codes of conduct. 
In the face of emergency-actions which the Hindus of erstwhile 
East Bengal had to take just prior and after partition-time 

У absolute need for mutual understanding and exchange of thought 
became imperative to safeguard immediate interests—familial, 
economic and social—against communal persecutions and finan- 
cial deprivations. Kinship and caste organisations that were 
developed and reared by the Hindus in East Pakistan acted most 
likely as the cementing social media through which the uprooted 
families could express and entertain heightened emotion of in- 
terdependence under unprecedented misery, hardship and 


ise differentiations ш overt behaviours per- 


vicissitude. Caste-WI: xac * 
taining to differential modes of migration and family organisation 


as have been found in the present examination, were most 
reasonably oriented under the direct impact of the said ‘height- 
ened emotion of interdependence’ by the migrant families under 


reference. 
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"Ihe security which the caste gives its adult members is- 
of the same kind of fearful indispensability as that which the 
family provides for its young children. The competence of the 
caste does not end with the exercise of organisational and Jura 
dical functions, it is also ultimately concerned with the domestic 
life of the individual (Cox: 1959). With this Sociological un- 
derstanding of the role of caste in the Hindu society should any 
one deny the utter importance of the factor of caste/sub-caste in 
the dislocated lives of the migrating Hindus of formerly East 
Bengal? Again, a social fact can never be minimised that within 
each caste-circle the constituent member concerned happens to 
be a person who is expected to participate consciously in his 
‘in-group’ with some common expectations for reciprocal services 
and previleges and eventually the destiny of that individual is 
bound to be the same to that of any other members of the given 
caste-circle. On the other hand, it has been found in the Hindu 
Society that the factor of caste adds always greatly to general con- 
tentment and ‘caste people consider it a binding duty not only 
to provide for kinsmen and friends, but for all brethren in 
distress’. Should the Hindus of uprooted families from former 
East Bengal be expected to mark an exception extraordinarily 
in digressing from the above standard of caste conduct (set by 
tradition)? periences are not lacking to 

es of notable magnitude до 
n à given area of communica- 
whole or part of it dominates 
Most judiciously to defend its constituent members against any 
Possible social devaluations ог derangements, This ‘cultural 


б енсе ‘interlaced Бу Teciprocal ties of duties and’ 
оозваново (Bose: 1960) they help enormously to retain a 


sense of identity as Well as linkage between several sub-castes 
which may constitute a | 


$ primary caste, Sub-castes are nothing 
but some societal segments encompassing several cognate groups, 
Ё which consider his caste always as 
in daily living. Kinship extension and 
Y determined and ordered by caste- 
ety and as such caste remains basically 
aising levels of integration among the 
Way of life for any Hindu is practically 
aste-circle and his rights and immunities 


a prime factor in appr: 
Hindus. A satisfactory 
impossible outside his ¢ 


ст 
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egenum any hazards are squarely secured for him by his caste, 
while outside caste he is destitute of ‘social influence and dis- 
consolate' (Cox: 1959). The displaced Hindus from former 


East Bengal became to a large extent destitutes no doubt, but 


they were certainly never *destitute of social influence". Their 
they did not reduce them- 


‘social coordinates’ were distorted, yet 
selves completely to the position of a disorganised forlorn group. 
Social disorders were heavy, yet most of the members of the 
displaced families were not fully disarticulated to have the feel- 
ing of being alone and/or apart from others. Family life and 
ћупа of the Hindu migrants met the most depressing situation 
in post-partition years, but the process of interactions within the 
displaced families as a group was perhaps not defunct to upheld 
necessary kinship integrity and social links in their post-migra- 
tional habitats within West Bengal | Group-ways of behaving 
had, of course, to be altered by the migrants in order to get 
continuously adapted and adjusted to the changing, if not chal- 
lenging, life conditions before and after migration. Such course 
of actions caused some obvious changes in social behaviour of 
the displaced persons and how the actions of the migrants 
could be free from the complex influences of the ubiquitous 
institution of caste and its *organizational and juridical functions’? 
The present study exposes the social reality that the refu- 
gee-migrants in question did behave їп conformity with the tradi- 
tional dictates of caste conscience in taking decisions for 
complete migration from the new Muslim State of Pakistan as 
well as for maintaining family organisations after migration in a 
new social environment of West Bengal, We may conclude 


reasonably that caste did play a unifying force amongst the dis- 
persing, uprooted Hindu families and caste-affiliation of each 
migrant family was pivotal in the overt actions of its constituent 
members. № would not be out of context to expect that 


'amongst the Hindus under distress the factors of common reli- 


gious attachments, consciousness of kind and security derived 
from belonging to а group of sufferers, played а dominant part. 
Caste and kinship—two У 


ital cultural systems of the Hindus— 
are strongly expected t 


o have helped enormously the displaced 
families in maintaining due cohesion and emotional nexus among 
themselves against utter disorder and disintegration. They were 
under severe strains, no doubt, in the very process of change- 
over from their old modes of life and social interactions to 
some new ways of living but fo! 


r that the displaced persons did 
not constitute delinquent group by themselves. Caste and kin- 
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Table 6.4: Percentage distribution. of family structures among. 
the refugees belonging to high/middle/low caste group in 
West Bengal. 1947-48. 


caste affiliation of the 
refugees 


GL MAU UVP ON. Дд 
high middle low total 
Caste Caste caste 


(1) 2 9 (4 6) 
Non-familial unit (mam) 602 599 837; 676 ^ 


Non-familial unit (woman) Щи» DS N 1.54 
Conjugal 2.64 544 597 407 
Elementary (simple). 35.08 3286 3358 3431 


Extended (joint) 3974 34.83 3507 3760 
Non-familial (man)—complex 


025 0.68 074 0.46 
Non-familial (woman)—complex 035 0.54 040 039 
Conjugal — complex 081 170. 163 119 
Elementary — complex 5.32 639 535 5.47 
Extended — complex 875 905 692 821 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
(number: of units) 


(6032) (1470) (3499) (11001) 
Value of chi-square = 174.134. with 18 df; 3 


Probability = less than 0,001 


Family structures 


АЦ structures 


Table 6.5 : Percentage distribution of family structures among 
E high/middle /low Caste refugees migrating from only rural , 
ast Bengal to village/town /city areas of West Bengal, 1947-48. 


н Refugees migrating from 
Family structures rural East Bengal to total 
West Bengal in 


villages towns cities . 
c—————— р 
(1) CON OEC) 


High Caste Refugees 


Non-familial units 1051 694 729 742 
Conjugal and elementary units 3826 3744 3824 37.69 
Extended (joint) units 32.44 40.22 43.05 39:85 
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(1) @ о @ © 


Non-extended family and non- 
familial units with complex 
Extended units with complex 


761 682 647 684 
1118 858 495 820 


10000 10000 100.00 10000. 
ат) (2668) (727) (3842) 


АП structures 


(number of units) 


Value of chi-square — 3.126 with 8 df; 


e probability = less than 0.001 


Middle Caste Refugees 


Sie i 20 ү WA сз > 
Non-familial units 1225 7,592.79 9.00 
nits 37.55 39.04 3023 38.06 


Conjugal and elementary Ч 
Extended (joint) units 2886 3574 4302 3477 


Non-extended family and non- 
familial units with complex 10.67 869 1047 926 
1067 894 349 891 


Extended units with complex 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


АП structures 
(253) (817) (86) (1156) 


(number of units) 


16.905 with 8 94; 


Value of chi-square — 
n 0.02 and 0.05. 


probability lies betwee 


Low Caste Refugees 
'Non-familial units 964 948 1083 979 
Conjugal and clementary units 4555 3712 3758 4038 
Extended (joint) units 29.87 36.52 38:64 34.60 
Non-Extended family and non- 

famili its with complex 890 814 616 8:06 
EM its 5 604 814 679 719 


Extended units with complex 
10000 100.00 100.00 100.00 
(944) (1339) (471) (2754) 


All structures 


(number of units) 


Value of chi-square — 26410 with 
probability = less than 0.001. 


8 dfs 
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Table 6.6: Percentage distribution of family structures. among 
the high/middle/low caste refugees migrating from East Bengal to 
village/town/city areas of West Bengal, 1947-48. 


Refugees migrating from 


Family structure E. Bengal to W. Bengal in total 
SSS 


village town city 


areas areas areas 
а) 


(2) 3) (4 (5) 


High Caste Refugees 
Non-familial units 


9.05 648 781 706 

Conjugal and elementary units — 3784 3756 3861 37.2 

Extended (joint) units 3430 3984 4211 3974 
Non-extended family and non- 

familial units with complex 575551676 620 673 

Extended units with complex 1079 936 572 875 


100.00 100,00 100.00 100.00 
„7“ (umber ог units) 7 


| (621) (4169) (1245) (6032) 
Value of chi-square = 37.341 with 8 ағ; ) 


AIL Structures 


Probability = less than 0.001, 


- Middle Caste Refugees 
Non-familial units Пло 71 74 850 
Conjugal and elem Yrs 


entary units 37.41 39.1 33.59 38.30 
Extended (joint) units 3 


2972 3599 3664 34.83 
` Non-extended familia] and nop. 
familial units with complex 1.54 845 1145 932 
Extended units with 


Complex 10.14 931 485 9.05 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


(286) (1053) (131) (1470) 
Value of chi-square — 18.77 with 8 dif 
probability lies between 0.02 and 0.01. 


АП structures 


(number of units) 


зе 
ELLOS MNT ONERE S. 
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(1) А (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Low Caste Refugees 


Non-familial units £ 990 922 1350 1034 
Conjugal and elementary units 4485 3837 35.39 39.55 
Extended (joint) units 3020 3614 3892 3507 
Non-extended familial and non- 
familial units with complex 899 848 616 812 


Extended units with complex 606 7379 6.03 6.92. 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


(number of units) (990) (1746) (763) (3499) 


Value of chi-square — 39784 with 8 df; 


probability = less than 0.001. у 


` 
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MIGRANTS, OCCUPATION, CLASS AND 
FAMILY STRUCTURE 


essential dependent-links with vari 
agricultural soure 


Bengal. Economi 


05 was, in fact, a dominant 
cause for wanton Migration of People belonging to the non: 
Muslim minority Sroups. Such abrupt but painful зеуегапсе with 


€ migrating families and persons. Ш 
the immediate backdrop of 


esent study : 


Migrational bonds of economic activities 
Or jobs) had given 


I rise to differential 
behaviour amongst th 


› © Uprooted families and persons with 
respect to their crucia] decisions f 


organising disrupted 
in West Bengal after migration ? 

med that under the given disturbed 
economic ties of the principal family- 


kinship structures witn 
It is reasonably presu 
circumstances the primary 


` 


of any society is an established knowle 


-ence the same 
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-supporters who were, prior migration, engaged in several gainful 
-occupational activities for earning subsistence for themselves and 


their dependents, should have discriminating influence on family- 
decisions pertaining to permanent inigration beyond homeland. 
That occupation as a social trait wields perceptibly significant 
influence on every gainfully employed person and their dependents 
dge in sociology and ac- 
cordingly, social-psychological functions of occupations have 
already been stressed duly by many social scientists. (Caplow : 
1954; Friedman & Havighurst : 1954; Glass: 1954; Bendix & 
Lipset: 1954; and Roe: 1956). In Hindu caste-society occu- 
pations have long since been valued as а vital medium of inte- 
gration in encompassing relevant socio-economic “forces which 
act on members to remain in the group’. Under the circum- 
occupations needs due cognizance in the back- 
al behavioural pattern evinced by the displaced 
Bengal (1947-48). 
dus family solidarity is not governed alone 
and regulation, occupational relationships 
pose also to be a very important ‘key to organised social life’ to 
uphold integration and group-existence. For centuries together, 
it is evident from social history of the people, castes and occupa- 
tion classes have jointly. functioned to secure integrated cultural 
life of the Hindus in general. It has been stated that ‘the homo- 
is said to have been one of the important 


eneity of the group 13 j 
г у ohesiveness’ (Ogburn & Nimkoff : 1958) 


reasons for the group’s cohes bun 
and amongst the Hindus this ‘homogeneity’ has been sustained 


through caste-bonds and occupation class-links nourishing 
common and/or supplementary interests (social, economic, and 
psychological) in life-activities. Though ‘the social structure is 
subject to incessant change, growing, decaying, finding renewal, 
accommodating itself to extremely variant conditions and suffer- 
ing vast modi "ons in the course of time (Maclver & Page : 
1961), the Hindu caste and occupation-class systems continue to 
CUN from in such a manner that social balance 
and group-cohesivenes? have never gone out of gear. Social 
pressure towards conformity in terms of prevailing group-norms 
also continue 7 

ая eel units of all systems of the Hindu society. 
Under the circumstances, there can be no debate: about the fact 
that the displaced Hindus О erstwhile East Bengal being consti: 
enjoyed no exception to experi- 


t the wider Hindu society, х i 
uents of basic social phenomenon, as outlined just above. In 


persons of West 
Among the Hin 
by caste-consciousness 
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hangesprocesses react? Further question 
Are reactions and adjust- 
‘tidden people to certain 


We have attempted to study 
pation-classes having specific group- 
norm (standard) of conduct on the Tefugee-migrants in а 
disastrous Situation, ivi j 


"Wise analysis has in this 


* 1954) and t 
$ in the com 

than upon an 
1956). 


_ Contextuall ccupation of any individual 
is "more than just а means of livelihood or ап outlet 
for his creative energy’. Truly Speaking, social position, 


economic welfare, Cultural outlook, and even daily habits 


and behaviours of Mployed person are all 
determined in general of occupation he holds and 
the form of Professional associations he interacts with. Natural- 
ly, the migrant families in question need to be examined with 
Special reference fo thei PIe-migrational attachments with 
various occupations of 


eir 
allied Nature. Tt is believed that such 
examination would help expo 


Y, We note that о 


se differential social behaviour of 
the displaced persons towards mi 


: mugration and family огаш 
after migration. Moreover. . on the merit of the sociologica 


hypothesis that ‘it is by consensus and by sharing of аш» 
that occupational groups оп the large scale became sociologically 


meaningful’ (Caplow : 1954) we have proces КЕН EM Че 
Migrant-families in terms or 


certain broad Occupation-classes: 
employed for the present Study, 
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E Accordingly, the displaced family units and individuals- 
living alone have first of all been sifted to place under four 
broad occupational groups (classes) in strict accordance with 
the pre-migrational avocation of the principal supporter (or 
earner) of the respective family and single member unit. Occu- 
pations (jobs) which have been included in each class are of 
allied nature and remain distinct from those placed under 
any one of other three classes in indicating the primary but 
varying means of living for the displaced families and persons 
under reference. Occupations of allied nature give rise, thus, 
to the following four classes (groups) : (i) Agriculture and 
kindred avocations, (8) Trade апа Commerce and allied 
activities, (iii) Service and allied jobs, and (iv) Others including 


callings that are not included in any one of the first three 
groups. These groups conform, in fact, to the major sectors of 
gainful pursuits (Industry) of the country. Such classificatory 
arrangement has been employed essentially to explore, as pointed 
out earlier, in broad outlines occupation group-wise variations, 
if any, in social behaviours of the displaced persons. Incident- 
ally, it is to be noted that 281 out of 11,880 family-units examined 
in the present context showed no pre-migrational attachments to 
any gainful occupations at former East Bengal and as such these 
units have been left out of consideration. Before proceeding 
to discuss the importance © e findings as well as of the 
conclusions derived from the same it is stated that the present 
attempt is restricted to the consideration of only 11,599 (72%) 
of the total and single member units 
surveyed in West Nevertheless, it is expected 
that the discussion made hereafter Es a vcn use i 
ighlighti trend of occupation class-wise igration an: 
ааа among the refugees of West Bengal. 

T i n from erstwhile East Bengal 
persons belonging tO different occupation-classes 
presented certain по 
пл): (a) The displ 
and the relate 
but not fully from rural areas of 


sting that in as many as 16% 

у pers resided exclusively in urban areas 

cases, the constituent-mem Hh А 

but earned their livelihood from some agricultural sources. Again, 

it is found that in а consi erable number of cases (23%) the 
5 ү ities enjoyed subsistence-benefits from. agricultural 

т j dr their constituent members did not reside exclusively 

5, 


the displaced 
in question 
follows (Table /- 
dependent on 487 iculture 
came, as it should be, mostly 
East Bengal (359%). Jt 25 intere 
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-either in urban or in rural areas; but before migration they, 
remained on family level partly in villages and partly in urban 
-centres of East Bengal. It is most significant that less than one- 
third of the total migrant families and persons, surveyed were 
connected prior to migration only with agriculture and allied ауо- 
cations. This means that agriculture-bound families and persons 
did not form the dominant group among the displaced popu- 
lation in question at the time of the first survey (1947-48); 
(b) secondly, it is observed that the migrant families which 


depended on livelihood drawn out of trade and commerce and 
allied activities in East Ben 


from rural and urban areas, 
came those families whose 
rural and partly in urban ar 


© sources of service type 


The data reveal clearly 
> the refugee famili 
bureaucratic-cum-clerica] Professions resi 


urban areas, while their family dependants stayed in rural 
areas. At the time of Migration, the sai 
together with their rural dependants came 
numbers, A singular concentration (proportio: 
5, met with under the с 


) in East Bengal. 


away in sizable 
nal) of the fami- 
ategory of ‘rural- 


scellaneous types of 


gticulture, trade and 
commerce or bureaucratic and Professional service were most 


«conspicuously the members of those families which came very 
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dominantly from rural areas (12%) of erstwhile East Bengal 
(Fig. 10). 

57 BENGAL (1947-48) BY THE 


MAGNITUDE OF MIGRATION FROM EA. 
REFUGEES BEL ONGING TO DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES | 


p 


БЫ лакшим MEM ELE 


OTHERS 


PERCENTAGE 


RURAL -URBAN AREAS OF 
EAST BENGAL 


or URBAN AREAS OF 
RURAL AREAS ВЕНА 


ЕИ. 
Fig. 10 


On further analysis it is observed that the displaced families- 


which migrated exclusively from rural areas of East Bengal 
were in the majority associated with trade and commerce rather 
than agriculture, whereas those moving out of urban areas were 
dependent, mostly On bureaucratic and other type of services 
than on trade and commerce. On the other hand, it has been 
t families whose members resided prior to 

y in rural and partly in urban areas of East 
economic source of 


Bengal were dependent exclusively on | 
bureaucratic and other type of services of the family earners 


concerned. 

z eal iin important that only 30 as of every 100 

di пу and non-familial units were before migration 
splaced fam! У in Bengal. In that initial phase 


actu: -culture-bound units a 
ctually agricu non-Muslim families and persons depending 


of mass migration, 8 ду 
merce became the major victims, 


particularly upon trade and com | 
and they were next followed by those who were in bureaucratic 


and other type of services In Fast Bengal. It is significant that 
the bulk (60%) of the displaced persons who drifted along with 
the first wave of mass migration 10 West Bengal in 1947-48 were 


non-agricultural people. 
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In contrast to their differentia] behaviour in migration from 
-East Bengal the nature of movements of the displaced persons 
within West Bengal have been examined in order to gather 
additional facts of sociological significance (Table 7.2). 
(1) Families which were dependent before migration on agricul- 
ture and the related occupations in erstwhile East Bengal had 


conspicuously concentrated in village areas (37%) of West 
Bengal, but the Magnitude 


and persons (32%, 
doubt, a special in 


ct such high i b 
Actually, 72 out of every 100 тебу i ЫХ of the refugees 
tion class were found to have concentrated in towns and cities 
of the State at the time of survey, 

(3) Migrant families ang 

before migration on bureaucr. 
services in East Bengal were 
maximum strength in towns ( 


single member units depending 
atic, clerical and other type of 
found to have concentrated in 
29%); their least concentration 
being noticed in the villages of west Bengal. That the majority 
of the families of this occupation class of services selected various 
towns and not city areas of the State in establishing post- 
migrational habitats appears at once to be another significant 


H 


=> 


‘developfhent. On the other hi 
persons belonging to the occupati 
away from East Bengal distinctly 
depending upon agriculture ог tr 
gravitated relatively more 
' country. As a matter of fa 
refugee family units belongin: 
bureaucratic and other servic 
villages of West Bengal, 
pon trade and commerce © 
contrast, 20 out of every 100 agric 


into 


associated with agriculture, t 
were present to the extent O 


city 


beaten TAÉE 


among the displace 
of West Bengal, thou 
who came from agric 


and 


who belonged 
the other hand, among th 


towns areas © 
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and, though the families and 
on class of services moved 
in lesser strength than those 
ade and commerce, yet they 
to urban areas of the receiving 
ct, while only 10 out of every 100 
g only to occupation class of 
es had gone to seek shelter in 
13 out of 100 family units depending 
nly went to the same rural areas. In 
ultural family units moved 


villages of the State of West Bengal. 
(4) Migrants dependent on occupations other than those 
rade and commerce ог services 


f 19% in villages and 5% in the 
areas of West Bengal. (Fig. 11). 
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DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES. 


MAGNITUDE OF MIGR. 
NGING TO 


REFUGEES BELO! 
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уп АбЕ AREAS oF 
h west BENGAL 
Fig. 11 
i it was also observed that 
articularly in rural areas 
ty was formed by those 
ultural families, non-agricultural families 
_пштђегед the people 
toge y out-numt peop 
persons is bod migration to the agricultural class. On 
d population enumerated in 


e displace on 
the single majority was formed 


In addition to the або 


nly of the State, 
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by those who before migr: 
in East Bengal. 
cultural families 
in little more 


S and persons belonging to four dis- 
tinct occupational classes 


stances, these displaced persons of differ- 
ent occupation-classes were found to Maintain different forms 
of corporate living in various co-resident and commensal kin- 
groups in West Bengal. 


the present context an important task 
(Table 7.3), From the ге 


ietal life of the migrating families 

in question during a crisis situation, 
(ii) On the other hand, it is noted that the refugee- 
migrants who were dependent 


in East Bengal on miscellaneous: 


in East Bengal showed several “> 


7 
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DIFFERENTIAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF FAMILY STRUCTURES 


CoWIUSAL AND ELEMENTARY. 


now: FAMILIA UNIT 
B5 [7] eem Ellie 
non- FAMILIAL UNIT __ xreworo idi ~ 
(woman) | ого (207) “Т у; 
NON- FAMILIAL UNITS (MAN. 
GI. 1 WOMAN) - COMPLEX 


40 


pracenr4ce 


seavices CLASS OTHERS сыз 


TRADE AND COMMERCE CLASS 


Fig. 12 


agarcucTuae 61433 


non-agricultural avocatioris showed relatively the strongest dis- 
position (52%) after migration for pere non-extended 
family organisations with and without any сотр ex-constituents 
(patri—and/or matri—kins ОЁ units head). But, it is pointed 
out here that those refugees who belonged particularly to the 
Occupation class of trade and commerce "i services in East 
Bengal maintained such non-extended famiy А almost 
in equal strength after migrating tO West Bengal. М 

(їй) Again, it js interesting that irrespective o! је character 
of their occupation the migrants concerned puesemh ыны 
differentiation among themselves 1n organising оша апі E 
the new habitats within West Bengal. The w na E : 
existence of joint family units Jn е y Pus 
and commensal units © the ce ive pation 

те 

class of agriculture, trade and E ү КЕ queue 


Ў ; ; the context © Е. 
singularly important i solidarity among the migrating persons 


atis inshi я я 
ard os i s situation prevailed in Bengal . 
` er е € E 
(1947-48). rations in the modes of migration: 


e been separately marked among the 
j d several interesting features 
displaced population in notice. But, to appreciate the results 
come immediately tO hree major social attributes, namely, 
| the combined. oe pre migrational identity for any a 
fa que asriculture/ rade and commerce services) 309 


8 


Occupation-class 


and family formation. hav 
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mode of migration (from East Bengal to village/town/city areas of 
West Bengal) of the displaced group as a whole, further obser- 
vations have been made (Table 7.4). Several notable features 


that have significantly emerged out of this examination are as 
follows : 


(a) Among the displaced persons those who were primarily 
dependent only on agriculture and allied avocations in East 
Bengal maintained the undernoted 
moving to different 
living alone in non- 
in villages, though 
Again, with respec 
of the State the т 


-extended’ family units together with 
uents moved dominantly to villages 
‘On the other hand, those who. were 
families without any complex-consti- 
У to city and town areas in equal 
of interest to learn that the displaced 


DISTRIBUTION 
A UP. аб FAuiLY STRUCTURES iy WEST BENGAL ( 19417 48) AMONG: 
; ES BELONGING то AGRICULTURE - OCCUPATIONAL Cass 
MON-FAMILIAL. UNITS. (мам, 
gm = 594) Г Ге (гот) owns FERRY хтемоко mrs мин 
ACE COMPLEX 
Wl 2220 о агару ШЩ осоо они» 
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(b) Secondly, with respect to the displaced persons who 
and commerce only in East Bengal 


the undernoted trend in the family formation has been observed 
to occur among them їп different places in West Bengal. 
Concentration of the migrants (males and females) who were 
living alone by themselves was relatively: highest in city areas. 
Again, those who were living in non-extended conjugal and 
simple (elementary) units together with and without complex- 
constituents migrated significantly more to rural than to urban 
areas. On the other hand, those who lived in joint family units 
without any complex-constituents preferred mostly to settle in 
city areas and least in village areas: But, those who were in 
the joint family units along with some complex-constituents went 
in maximum strength to towns and not to city areas of the 
State. In general, joint family units were more maintained in 
urban areas and especially in city areas of West Bengal by the : 
migrants who lived prior migration On subsistence drawn from 
only trade and commerce in East Bengal (Fig. 14). 


OF FAMILY SIRUCTURES IN west BENGAL (1947-98) AMONG 
AND COMMERCE OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 


E LONGING 70 TRADE 
FXTENDID UNITS WIN 
COMPLEX - 


EE оо com m 


wow -ажтамоко UNITS 
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DISTRIBUTION 
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(c) Thirdly, the refugee-migrants who belonged before 
migration to bureaucratic, € ical, or any other type of services 
maintained the following forms of family in West Bengal. Among 
them those who le 1 single member's life moved 
to seek shelter in the city 2 in largest numbers. On the | 
other hand, the displaced ns who organised non-extended 
conjugal and element jor hout any complex-constituents 
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went more or less in equal strength to villages and towns, but 
distinctly in lesser strength to City areas. Further, it is quite 
interesting that those who formed particularly joint families with | 
and without complex-constituents migrated mostly to towns and | 


least to villages of West Bengal (Fig. 15). In general, the 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY STR 


UCTURES IN WEST BENGAL (1947-48) AMONG 
THE REFUGEES BELONGING 


TO SERVICE OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 


IH on оте Go) one 


EXTENDED UNITS WITH " 
COMPLEX . 
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PERCENTAGE 


VILLAGE AREAS 


TOWN AREAS 
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CITY AREAS 


migrants of the said ion class of services maintained! 
simple (non-joint) families most conspicuously in villages rather’ 


than in towns or cities after migration, whereas they formed in: 
Major strength Joint families in towns rather than in city or 
village areas of West Bengal, (1947-48). 

import 
the dis 


n general, it appears that with 
mity in their places of regular 
residence, the families of minority groups (non-Muslim) who 
depended on trade, business ang allied commercial activities or 
on bureaucratic and non-bureaucratic professions reacted more 


agriculture. Among them the 


"bound to suffer at that time serious incomp 
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quickly and vividly in taking far-reaching decisions in favour of 


migration for good from their hearths and homes in East Bengal. 

(2) On the soil of West Bengal the most significant deve- 
lopment took place among those refugee families and persons 
who belonged, before migration, to the occupation class of 
majority was found to have pre- 
ferred to seek new habitats in villages of West Bengal in con- 


sonance with their previous agricultural tradition, But a sizable 


portion among them settled down conspicuously in the cities 
in this context that these 


of the State. It may be assumed 
agricultural families and persons who sought the fast life of the 
Cities of Calcutta and Howrah promoted themselves willingly or 
otherwise to the state of a problem group since they were 
atibility in adjusting 
daily living out of miscellaneous non-agriculture avocations 
suitable only to city dwellers. The non-agricultural displaced 
families and persons living only by trade and commerce went to 
city surroundings of the State for obvious economic reasons; only 
a little more than one-fourth of them selected villages for 
settlement. But, the displaced persons who lived prior migra- 
Чоп by bureaucratic and other services went in a majority 
d not to cities of the 


strength after migration to the towns an i 
State, though one fifth among them managed to stick to Cal- 


сина and Howrah, perhaps in the hope of some better employ- 
uch developments are, indeed, of 


ments and/or earnings. Such Се s с 
utmost importance in any sociological appraisal of the migrant 


groups in question. d / 
(3) Notwithstanding their varying occupational experiences 
before migration the displaced population under study showed 
ificant development in maintaining joint families 


(46%) among themselves immediately after 
migration. That the displaced persons could maintain kinship 
integrity in SUC i itude even. after facing injurious 
impact of the crisis situation and migrating to a completely new 
:socio-cultural of West Bengal was, indeed, 
‘a unique development. Sociologically it is of immediate interest 
to learn that in spite of utter disorder leading to total uproot- 
ment from social and economic life and living 1n erstwhile East 
Bengal, the refugee-migrants succeeded well a an appreciable 
‘extent in resisting the worst possibilities of MUR rad uu 


under a crisis situation. This success was ‹ y ; 
AR UE Е P 
tradition-bound, institutionalised mode of kinship orientation 
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and functioning prevalent in the Hindu Society of Bengal as a 
whole from long past. 

Thus, in the final analysis it emerges that the persistence 
of cultural norm related principally to the Hindu way of family 
living was most likely the essential determinant in preserving. 
ultimately the kinship solidarity in as high as 92% of all the 
total family and non-familial units surveyed among the displaced 
population (originating in E 
classes) in West Bengal, 1947-48. 

In the above context 
In the Hind i 


accepted sociol 
and in this re 
entiated roles’ 


to meet its varied problems. 


ogically long before (Barber: 1957; Bergel: 1962) 
gard ‘congruence of values and functionally differ- 
ial for any society 
Moreover, Social stratification by 
be ‘only one of several kinds of 


Occupation class-wise examina- 


help to a great extent in outlining the said ‘description and’ 


of the people concerned, The 


у even after the unprecedented social 
calamity of 1947-48 9 


This unique phenome 
explained additionally by 
order based upon occupation 


Don of family cohesian may be 
the fact that ‘social and moral 
al association and interest? (Caplow: 
1954) must have persisted in crisis hours amongst the displaced 
families constituting each social (occupation) class, especially 
through caste-values and norms. As a major indicator of general 
social position of the migrants prior migration occupation- 
classes served also as important source of other social indicators- 


e relevant to the description and- 
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like income, honorific esteem and group participation. These 
d in the present study to 


occupation-classes have been examine 

evaluate different sub-groups among the migrants having some- 

what ‘distinct standard of Ше, economically, and, to a consider- 
ow: 1954). Each 


able extent, intellectually and socially (Capl 
class is assumed to stand differentiated with others having man- 
ners, mores and group-standards peculiar to the kindred occupa- 
tions constituting any опе class concerned and these common 
elements must have, it is believed, acted together to enjoin 
professional integrity through the interactions of genealogically 
related kinship (family) units of the given displaced persons. 
In short, *conformity to family mores’, Was Very likely ensured 
significantly amongst the uprooted migrants by occupational 
group-solidarity and group-standard of conduct. A tight web 
of mutual identifications and reciprocity within and between 
occupation-groups in question must have gone а long way 
aced families under study to counteract effec- 
tively possible forces of indiscriminate disintegration. _ Lastly, 
in the present s à e displaced people in terms 
of their pre-migrational socio-economic (occupational) status à 
profound understanding about their social behaviour in the 
crisis-situation stands amply clear to us. 

Table 7.1 : Percentage distribution of the refugees by 

occupation-classes and areas of migration 
jn East Bengal, 1947-48. 
Area in East Bengal from 
where migrated 


urban rural-urban total 


. Occupation-class rural 
areas areas areas 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1615. 2330 29.62 
Agriculture 34.68 
dns and Commerce 36.00 35.74 23.98 35.18 
Services 17.60 40.01 48.09 24.78 
Others 11.72 8.10 4.63 10.42 
АП classes — 10000 10000 10000 10000 
Number of units (8148) (2717) (734) (11599) 


—909801 with 6 df; 


Value of chi-square — 
probability — less than 0.001. 
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Table 7.2: 
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Бу occupation-classes and areas of migration 
in West Bengal, 1947-48. 


Percentage distribution of the displaced families 


[| 
Area in West Bengal to | 
where migrated 
Occupation-class village ^ town city ^ total 
areas areas ` areas 
а) (2) (3) (4) OS 
Agriculture Se S26 a 20:62 
Trade anr Commerce 27.91 34.57 41.78 35.18 
Services 15.42 28.78 20.91 24.78 
Others 19.40 9.93 5.47 10.42 
All classes 100.00. 10000 100.60 10000 
Number of units (1881) — (7011) (2707) (11599) 
Value of Chi-square = 463.410 with 6 d.f.; 


probability — less than 0.001. 


Table 73 : Percentag, 
persons by occu 


e distribution of 
Pation-class in West Bengal, 


the refugee families and 
1947-48. 


Occu pation-class 


Family Structure 


agri- trade Services others total 
culture and 
uie commerce 
ш ОЛО Ж ОША СУ а 
Non-familial unit 
(man) 794 640 745 562 703 
Non-familial units 
(woman) РИ 
Conjugal ; 338 434 зол 645 400 
Elementary 3207 3451 3528 3664 3420 
Extended (joint) 3778. 3909 3841 3226 3782 
Non-familial (тап)— 
complex* 0.64 041 031 0.41 0.46 
Non-familial (woman)— 
complex 038 032 024 0.50 0.34 


as 


Extended—complex 8.88 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
"Conjugal—complex 087 125 080 240 115 
Elementary—complex — 5.62 5.25 50 Sil ЕТ 


7:92, 818° 6.62 . 8.13 


All structures 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Number of units (3436) (4080) (2874) (1209) (11599) 


Value of chi-square = 179.253 with 27 94.; 
probability = less than 0.001. 


of a family refers to any female 


* ‘Complex’—constituent 
d/or matrikins of the head (ego). 


patrikins ап 


ribution of the migrant family 
class of ‘Agriculture/Trade and 
s of migration from East Bengal 
of West Bengal, 1947-48. 


Table 7.4: Percentage dist 
structures by the occupation 
Conimerce/Services and area 

to village/city/town areas 


Refugees migrating from 
East Bengal to West 
Bengal in 


village town city total 
areas areas areas 


(2) (3) (4) (5) 


Family structures 


Extended units with complex 


(1) 
Agriculture— occupation class 
Non-familial units 
(man and woman) 13.27 902 1125 1045 
3638 34.70 36.54 35.50 


Conjugal & elementary units 
Extended (joint) units 2881 40.04 40.14 37.78 
Non-extended family & non- 

10.56 7.00. 6.27 7.54 


familial units with complex 
10.98 924 580 873 


АП structures 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Number of units (701) (1873) (862) (3436) 


probability — less t 


re = 53.140 with 8 d.f; 


Value of chi-squa 
han 0.001. 
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Trade & Commerce— Occupation class 
(1) (2) @) 0) (5) 

Non-familial units 1 

(man and woman) 7.43 5.94 8.75 6.9 
Conjugal & elementary units 4324 3870 3767 3899 
Extended (joint) units 33.14 39.15 4235 3927 
Non-extended family & non- 

familial units with complex 8.95 738 584 746 
Extended units with complex IPB OS 5 507 757, 

All structures ^ 30909 10000 10000 10000 

Number of units (525) (2442) (1131) (4080) 

Value of chi-square — 37.123 with 8 d.f; 

probability — less than 0.001. 

Service—occupation class 

Non-familial units 

(man & woman) 8.62 704 1237 825 
Conjugal & elementary units 3966 38.55 3640 38.24 
-Extended (joint) units 35.17 3865 3798 3817 
Non-extended family & non- 

familial units with complex 8.62 639 671 6.68 
Extended units with complex 793 937 6.54 8.66 

АП structures 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Number of units (290) (2018) (566) (2874) | 

Value of chi. 


"Square = 22.971 with 8 diis 


probability lies between 0.01 & 0.001. 
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CHAPTER 8 


SOCIOLOGY OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


h respect to Bengal and the 
1 demand in mid 1940s on 


coloured by long-standing Hindu-Muslim 
and communal 


Partition of India, precisely wit! 
Punjab, turned out to 
political considerations 
(communal) antagonis 
dogmatism prevailed miserably оп social an 
of the contemporary societies in f 
surreptitiously diabolical то Communal 
bargainings under the disguise 
were given free indulgence to 
manner that British motives, 


ensure transfer of power in such 
interests and managements might 
remain unimpaired. Immediately after the end of the Second 
World War the issue of transfer of power to the hands of the 

t. extremely pressing and complicated. 


Indians became imminent 
As a result, the period from 1946 to 1948 became extraordi- 
narily loaded with unprecedented socio-political developments 


and reactions. То crown this situation came the historical deci- 
sion of Partition of 5, 1947. National leaders 


India on August 1 7 
of both the Hindu ап lim communities of the country 
welcomed and accepte 


d the Mus 

d the decision which was, nodoubt, fraught 

with many undesirable, if not explosive, consequences. Dominions 
aced the interna 


of India and Pakistan 87 tional assembly of inde- 
pendent countries amidst horrible tensions and utter chaos. 
wept soon B 


Catastrophic devi Bengal, Bihar and the 
Punjab only to institute bitterness of hostility, mistrust and mass- 
killing in such a gi ic but melancholic scale that the entire 
world became throug! xed and horrified. The affected 
people who were on living quietly in mutual under- 
standing and reciprocal interactions with ШОШ neighbours found 
themselves overnight. in the role of “enemy о each other. In 
the wave of enmity and murder many lost lives and many met 


with forced eviction off their homeland due to a political deci- 
sion (West Bengal Govt. : 1953: State Stat. Bureau : 1956). . 

Y the Muslims and the Tribals suffered 
assacre immediately before and after 
partition ü rovinces concerned. | Hundreds of 
thousands of persons found themselves abruptly in the wretched 
position of ‘refugee’ and а forced exodus of teeming millions 
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apter of the recent history 
€tsons or refugees brought 
Problems were (and are 


Pakistan we have attempted 
(and also to causes) of per- 


matter of policy by either Govern 
e masses, who were then етегої 


О mob hysteria. Neither moral 
>: Neither individual reflexion. nor 
the most elementary Tespect fo; 


human dignity, could check the 
explosion of men's instincts’ (Vernant : 1953), 


happenings in the shape of 
d the pace of the said ‘explo- 


te Flight and the compulsory dis 
lation engender a consid 
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while organising their post-migrational life and living in West 


Bengal or in any other places within India. Development of the 
feeling of *we-group' and ‘they-group’ came to dominate in insti- 
tuting a sharp contrast between the refugees and the non-refugees 
(Saksena : 1961). One can vouchsafe hardly today that this 
feeling has disappeared fully. The Government and local public 
appeared as the ‘they-group’ to the refugee-settlers and a covert 
prejudice overburdened the uprooted mass of humanity in ques- 
tion. That the refugees from Pakistan belonged to а specific 
social category by virtue of their evicted position in contrast to 
non-displaced citizens of India who provided them with shelter 
as well as to all other non-Indian foreigners (not refugee) living 
in the country seemed to be an obvious reflection for one and 
all who might care to render rehabilitation-reliefs in any form. 
The displaced. persons had (still seem to have) no human. choice 
10 exercise their own discretions, rather they had to make them- 
selves all things to all men and to agree with the changed cir- 
cumstances in post-partitioned years. 


'The persons who Were driven ou 
for some political reasons came as hel 
They were force 


in all circumstances. у 
cultural and economic relationships With i 
(ancestral or otherwise) and were often compelled to live at a 
lower social and financial level (than they had been used to) 
in the receiving States of India. They became the victims of 
some worst political-communal events for which at least they 
can never be held responsible. With по fault of their own they. 
suffered and are still suffering р виле m 
period of partition, to receive Я = А n їп 


rehabilitation їп the hands of the і 
е Under most painful circumstances the non- 


Я inoriti d to seek shelters in more and more num- 
үш M ү, include themselves in a special category 
earmarked for the refugee ОГ displaced population. А feeling 
of being unwelcome was (and is) not totally me ut many 
quarters with most of the uprooted Hindus and other non- 


Ex. frightful dispersio the land of terror and per- 
Secution was по ordinary phenomenon of migration. In India 
where the families rarely leave their Jand and homes unless they 
are forced from № we сап well understand the magnitude гай 
severity of the problems linked with incessant о 
hundreds and thousands of non-mus 


t of Pakistan definitely but 
pless casualty, diminished 
d to give up all social, 


n from 


\ 
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their regular homes. 
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'tan. To produce a refugee-group and concomitant changes— 
social, economic, demographic and psychological—in the affected 
society what tremendous social-political forces are required need 
certainly no elaborate explanation. Amongst the displaced per- 
sons “опе said good-bye not just to a plot of land but to one’s 
entire tradition, one’s home life, and one’s language group, the 
shrines of one’s fathers. .... In the case of Indian refugees there 
was a loss of homeland, a process catapulating one into a world 
of increasing miseries and no clear future whatever’ (Murphy : 
1953). This fundamental aspect of the emerging refugee-society 
gained very little respect in post-partition days in the bureaucra- 
tic circles in particular and in Indian society at large in general. 
Upshot was that the refugees as ‘a group of straggling sufferers’ 
‘continued to confound official measures of relief and rehabilita- 
tion. In spite of all expensive measures of rehabilitation the 
unavoidable problems of healthy assimilation of the refugees into 
the country’s social-economic structures and again, the vital pro- 
blems of adjustment with new social-political climate persist even 
to-day in India. 

In the above context one has to re-think how far the dis- 
placed persons’ ‘feeling of neglect and/or under-representation’ 
in the hands of local non-refugee persons, government function- 
aries and local institutions were (and are) sustaining the artificial 
cleavage of ‘we-group’ and "they-group' ? To what extent the 
displaced people who in majority cases were forced into some 
‘unaccustomed dwellings’ with no home 
were forced to eke out very often their existence with ‘pitiful 
and often submarginal activities’, felt (and still feel) socially 
devaluated and/or neglected in their desparate search for ‘the 
general mentality’ of their new land of settlement? In what 
way the refugees were (and are) subjected . officially tO 
knavish manoeuvres in the name of charity, beneyolance and 
development? Did they receive due treatments as human be- 
ings in the hands of the benefactors concerned ? Sociological 
assessment of these basic problems in time could have paved the 
way of healthy merging of the marginal group of refugees with 
the general Population of the country within at least the last 
twenty years. But, the refugee problems are still a reality in 
present day West Bengal, if not in India. ` 

The problems experienced by the displaced families and 
persons since their arrival in this country were not wholly and 
only economic in nature, though anxiety for economic rehabi- 
litation of the uprooted was in limelight. Sociological and 


S of their own and again, 
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psychological evaluations of the people dominated hardly the 
аан of the administrators and patrons. In general compas- 
SIODS and charitable dispositions Were in the van of all measures 
directed in ameliorating the wretched group of refugees who were 


(and are) still weathering a storm. Being evicted nastily from 
their homeland in Eastern Pakistan the Hindus and other non- 


muslims were naturally at their wit’s end and under the circum- 
stances they had to suffer all-round devaluations in securing а 
satisfactory but safe shelter and a marginal living. They sacri- 
ficed the very way of life with which they were for generations 
accustomed and contended. In their new habitats in India almost 
everything was at variance With their previous experiences and 
activities. The effect of а catastrophe diffused heavily through 
their family organisations, professional structures, mental make- 
up and above all, the very ethos of life. Overnight a group of 
human beings turned into a group of refugees, the constituents 
of which appeared problematic more economically than. socially 
and/or psychologically. 
Social losses and disadvantages sustained with abnormal 
(and are still) equated in general 


rapidity by the refugees were 
with economic losses and derangements. Net result was that 
economic rehabilitation of the displaced persons constituted the 
be-all and end-all of contemporary measures taken in official 
circles. Truly, millions and millions have already been spent 
to resolve refugee-problems, yet to all appearance the refugees 
of West Bengal are still into а vortex. In the very interest of 
‘the refugees need for their quick but smooth assimilation in the 
existing social milieu © al cannot be a matter of de- 
bate, but in spite of our best efforts (mostly economic) various 
social factors remain, i e to impede such assimi- 
liation. Refugee PF tinue unabating In multiple forms 
and colours. Recen 
ernment of India fo 
about 4800 millions of rupees 
measures and of this amount 
allocated only for 16 
Tt has been poin 
displaced households 


7 it has been learnt that till 31.3.1967 
had been spent for rehabilitation 
2615 millions of rupees were 
he refugees from East Pakistan. 
ingly that 26 percent of the 


refugees. ‘But the inci- 
oneself as refugee shows 
a marked variation, namely : the highest in the 
cities, the lowest in the villages with the towns coming in-between 
in this respect (Bandyopadhyay and Chattopadhyay : 1965). 
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Even after long fourteen years since Partition a sizable AM 
of displaced families and persons were conscious enough to we 
а wide berth from local inhabitants of the State. _ Under 

circumstances, economic reasons cannot be solely responsible to 
keep alive the feeling of *we-group 2 
among them. Social-psychological causes must have played Е 
ment and assimilation whic! 
organized social life" of the 


и as ‘refugees’ 
material or economic bases, 


d Howrah’. This conclusion reveals 
© refugee-broblems with which the administrators. 
social workers, Ts remain deeply concerned for more 
than two decades, Оп the 


it may be stated that rehabili 


are getting impeded, is should have guided the formulation 


mation about many impo 
with the social policy 


which speak well for the 
in leaving one’s hearth 


- foothold in the foster-States of India. These facts would more- 
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‚оуег expose those social potentials with which the people who 
met all special treatments under the singular category of displaced 
migrants ‘continue to struggle not to shrink into -insignificance. 
(1) In: the initial phase of mass migration (1946-48) Ше 
refugees came in largest extent from those areas of East Pakis- 
tan where level of education was higher but per capita land areas 
was lower with corresponding lower dependence on agricultural 
Occupations. Amongst these migrants about eighty percent be- 
longed probably to middle classes (*Bhadralok class") which 
depended on their better education and technical knowledge than. 
on manual work for their living. But after migration a little: 
more than half of the total refugee families were forced to live 
in starvation condition and only one-twentififth of the total were 
living in comfort. Before coming to West Bengal the largest 
number of refugee earners had some sort of service as their 
means of livelihood and next to them were those who were 
associated with medium or petty trade. A very limited number 
of the actual tillers of the soil migrated to this State. This phe- | 
nomenon occurred since cultivators having lands for ensuring 
maintenance, could scarcely take the risk of leaving behind such 
lands for migrating to West Bengal or other places where sufli- 
cient lands would not be readily available for them. On average ^ 
1.6 earners per displaced family having average size of 54 had 
to bear the burden of uncertainity and sub-marginal “earnings. 
Before migration а little more than one-fifth of total displaced 
persons were unemployed, but after migration a little more than 
one-third of the total were found unemployed. People from prac- 
tically all occupations swelled the number of unemployed and 


of petty service holders, highest losses being occurred in the 
agricultural group of occupations. In ОВЕН period. 
more than half (5896) of total refugee families and persons were 
enjoying monthly income not exceeding Rs. 100, though among 
the migrants less than one third only were illiterate. It is. quite 
significant that’ about one-tenth of these refugees had education 
ranging from matriculation Jevel to graduate and above levels. 
These refugees were mostly Hindus (91%) and scheduled caste 
Hindus were present in little less than one-tenth cases (Chakra- 
See f West Bengal made a survey of the 
i 50 and observed that 54% of 
displaced persons by а and 46% їп urban areas. The Bi 
Pakistan mostly took refu- 


9 
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ge to those districts in West Bengal which are contiguous to’ 
their home districts. Moreover, the refugees dispersing from the 
interior of Eastern Pakistan came mostly to Calcutta, 24-Par- 


hand, 57.5 percent of total refuge 
of 15-55 and 36,5 percent was ac 


© poorer and the illiterates. (State Statistical 


Bureau : 1951; Census Report : 


annual income among the ref, 


found for those who Were in service-type of occupations 
(Rs. 1034 per capita) ang minimum for agricultural-linked 


tion in respect of sex, civil condi- 


tion and age. This indicates that а refugee family generally 
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чараа to West Bengal us a whole (State Statistical Bureau : 
51). 1 

(4) In 1956 it was estimated that the number of refugees from 
erstwhile East Bengal was over 36 lakhs; of whom 28 lakhs 
were in West Bengal, while the 195 1-Census Report gave the figure 
for total displaced persons from East Bengal as 20.99 lakhs. This 
Report says that (a) the density of displaced population per 
square mile of West Bengal was 68, and the same varied from 3.5 
in Bankura to 13,404 in Calcutta; (b) ‘the areas of greatest 
density offer attractions of petty trade, cottage craft, small 
industries, vegetable raising and jobs of various types’; (c) ‘the 
agricultural districts .of West Bengal have not attracted the re- 
fugees, a comparatively small portion of whom were agricul- 
turists, The recent influx shows larger percentage of agriculturists, 
and the composition of displaced population is now undergoing 
marked changes'; (d) by necessity the displaced population 
‘must hug closely those areas which easily offer employment or 
help and markets for produce and products’; (е) in occupations 
like petty trade and shop-keeping the concentration of the refu- 
gees was singular (2024 per 10,000 displaced population) and 
this event “сап be good for a population Which has not found 
roots in the soil of its yet and whom the hazards of 


adaptation m t 
wholesale and retail, markets might .send spinning any day'; 
(Е) the refugees who depen 


ded on other services and miscellaneous 
sources for livelihood thronged most 


dominantly in West Bengal 
(1951), as 3668 per 10,000 displaced population reported to have 
“subsistence from the said sources. This feature ‘can only mean 
that this population is not conspicuous for the service it renders 
in the production of food or in turning the wheels of industry 
in the State, but in earning living from occupations which do 
not add to the wealth of the country, nor assist directly in the 
capital formation. In 50 far as it is engaged in {о kind of liveli- 
hood, it is unproductive and capital consuming : (8) heene- 
population was composed of ‘about 40% agriculturists and 60% 
non-agriculturists’ by 1951, and (В) the influx of the Hindus and 
tribal people from East : st Bengal since 1946 
amounted to ‘fifty year 


over again into the crowded 
Report: 1951; West Bengal: 1 
Phe above facts and figures tell very clearly the tale ud 
displaced Hindus and other evicted people residing in e 
Bengal, Keeping these facts and figures 1n the forefront we sha 


spa 
Land and People : 1956). 
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and persons reacted 
' in the wake of 
‚ the key note of 
r minorities, suffer 


le first time been 

А шша In doing so, we have also achieved: 

to indicate Ше soci uences which the Hindu and other 

non-Muslim: refuge, dies las ea ен 
mal, crisis situation, 

‘Social changes, г 

characterized all 


apid in some Cases, slow in others, had 
Hindu Society of 


Societies › (Gillin and Gillin : 1945), The 


n Was obviously not free from the 


tiversal Phenomenon but the changes came with 
So abnormal Tapidity in 1946. 


Е 47 amongst the minorities of that 
geographical tract 1 à 


ofa bad bargain. In East Bengal many 
individuals and families or local non-Muslim communities were all 
Е ing degrees in this displacement process. 
Social disorganization ог ‘a breakdown in the equilibrium of 
More acutely manifested within a 
nity to man’ took the form of 
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‘of social disorganisation’ on а scale and with a ferocity perhaps 
unequalled in the post-war world. 

The facts and figures presented at length in this discourse 
help considerably to pinpoint а grim legacy of social disorganiza- 


tion suffered by the refugee-migrants concerned. In the brighter 


aspect of this problem one may observe that the displaced persons 
‘different world’ while 


were not forced to live exclusively in а 
‘settling in the recipient State of West Bengal and moreover, they 
were never cut off permanently by the *impenetrable barrier of 
а strange set of definitions. Yet, fully unbiased humane under- 
standing and action which are so necessary to ensure healthy 
assimilation of any displaced group lapsed not infrequently on 
the part of the sedentary, local inhabitants of the State in making 
‘the uprooted people once more confused and frustrated. At 
‘bottom, the refugees were treated in innumerable cases with such 
lop-sided intelligence and motive that their familial and inter- 
personal problems deterioted (and are still not infrequently dete- 
tioting in this State) from bad to worst position. Jn many occa- 
‘sions human touch seeme ‘bly missing in various rehabi- 
litation measures designed for “а cultured and highly vocal 
minority’ of East Pakistan. 


Jim minorities from East Pakistan are no 


These non-Mus к д t 
ordinary migrants. high caste Hindus in the Bast . 
‘wing (of Pakistan) are people of great personal gifts, who before 
i isting political and in- 


194 rominent part In 

Ade life of undivided Bengal, holding big posts 
in Calcutta University, in the law and 
some of the mercantile firms, - 
Partition, the dissa 


East Win remains one O ws k 
nesses, Е Pakistani State . Subdivided along economic 


i i fi jia] di he human 
li bcontinents 5 [India] displaced persons, f. 
debes 5! Ба 1947 catastr ity themselves as those always 


ophe, classi 1 ү 
poor, and those W ere rich (and may get rich again); 
'on the other hand, 

1 


indu community of 


tisfied, unassimilated Hi 1 
the major flaws, the obvious weak- 


ho once W 

the largely jlliterate masses, urban and rural, 
andless Jabourers, artisans, and petty mer- 
chants: on the other, · and migdle classes, 
i :onal and business men’, (Stephens: 
1963). With this basic 500 composition and cultural back- 
ground should the displaced persons be treated in blanket terms 
‘indiscriminately ? Completely disregardin oe 

dial social origin, Status, and dignity of the re 
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family ог non-familial person no useful measure of rehabilitation 
can naturally be achieved. 


have always been treated 
were, as the ‘second citizens’ of the. State. 


of social assimilation in the absorbi 

To look critically into another 
assimilation we should not forget 
social classes came from East Pa 
and yet a cultivator, an artisan, 


aspect of the problem of social 
the fact that the persons of all 
kistan to settle in West Bengal 
a trader or a service-holder 
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amongst this migrant population had had to suffer only because 
of their refugee-status a distinction without а difference from 
in West Bengal. Being out 


their respective counterparts residing 

at elbows ever since their forced eviction from ancestral homeland 
most of the bewildered and destitute migrants had to make 
themselves all things to ali men in absorbing the impact of 
changed circumstances generated by a crisis. Post-migrational 
life and living of the Fast Bengal Hindus and other non-muslims 
who had to yield their palms to a 


most calamitous situation, 
appeared definitely not every encouraging to them in large 
majority cases. 


What a grim situation the refugees faced after migration may 
be to some extent understood from the following excerpts : ‘The 
humiliation of having, even for a while; to depend on public 
charity; the tiny daily dents to self-esteem involved in sharing 
perhaps cramped quarters with distant relatives or ‘in-laws’ after 
loss of home; the continuous mental harking back to the past, 
in the oldfolk almost Ч among the younger, the 
flowering of memories of happy times and surroundings now 
lost (Stephens : 1963). Or, as it has been observed by Murphy 
(1953) that the East Bengal refugees were ‘а group of villagers, 
accustomed to effective and competent farming in their own 
land, now thrown On to a type of soil which they did not know 
how to cultivate, wit no equipment, with no guar- 
antees from the gove en a fairly bearable 
day-by-day existence г, ‘the Hindus had not only left behind 
possessions of à greater value, but above all often occupied a 
higher position in socia ndened all their pro- 

normal sources of 


perty they oie able to take ир their old professions 


income, nor were 5 
except in very rare cases ··· · the refugees included so many 
from the middle class, uprooted and penniless. that made the 
problem of professional reassignment such a difficult one 


Cea Pki ord we have in this regard learnt addi- 
tionally that ‘every is ‘likely to view vin 
assistance is given to it against the background of its pre-parti- | 
tioned status, and much of m and discontent has been 
engendered by the fact that for obvi sons it has д0, been 
possible to restore every displaced j atus it held 
in i ч у ent of inci’: 
out Mu a depicting the most disadvantageous 
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position of the East Ben 
be suggested that the factor о 
1965) came to play a crucial 
tion in fanning into a flame t 
and mental dissociation 2 
believe that because of som 


1730. Though they were evicted from homeland and 
turned overnight into refugees f 


le certainly до undergone any basic transformation as human 
beings to snap the links of t 

prescribe the standards of r4 
the Hindu society. Могеоу 
maintain family integrity in 
after the calamity in 1947-48, 


ing of family relations . . . must be concerned with an analysis, 


ging conditions and culture upon the 


economic and social. basis of the (modern) family, and second, 


ss (> = 
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-of the interaction of the members of the family 25 affected by 
Burgess and Locke : 1960). 

s well-known that a crisis brings imme- 
“the test of emotional strain, 
revealing their strong points and their weaknesses.’ Similarly, 
there is no reason to disagree Wi the fact that the adaptability 
of the family members determines . 


crisis, With regard 10 the 
clear that with differential treatment, opportunity and under- 


standing they di and weak points in making 


themselves assimilated in t milieu of the receiving State. 
It may be noted that the differential social behaviours as evinced 


by the displaced family members 


belonging to seve Я 

siderably evoke ‘penetrating description” of the ‘general problem 
of differential vulnerability of groups © apparently similar 
stress’ (Hansen : 5). with the sociological problem of 
family vulnerability 19 stress in vieW the present study may 
especially be meri! 
variations found amongst the 


tion, Refugee РГ 
DE eeds as the prime factor, Social 
f the evicted 


accepting only their econom the рп 
and cultural needs, sychological dispositions of tae ~ 
migrants should have recei consideration in sifting to 

їс condition (including the 


the bottom their general 5 jo-economi jiti 
Jevel) which was existing before as well 


life and living on family 
„as after migration. 
Jn tune with the plea th 
devastating effects UPOP fam 
- considered as 4 mass 
ot many dierent KA s pave in commo 

а the: 
mud ee У adde (Burgess an ocke : 1960), the 
this discourse been 


1 West Bengal have 10 x 
p p o! a crisi jtuation Jinked ир with 


communal persecutions, fore E 
known destin: 


flight towards almost an ПА 
i ivi i jately ? 
D a ae immedi py the displaced persons one 


familial characteristics = o AGAT 
important feature is evident that in SPP 


at ‘disaster, a type of crisis with 
be studied. Disasters 
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Ш the variant individuals 
(Burgess and Locke : 1960), we h 
Propositions with partic 


al (1947-48) do 
Xperierices Which tell that *the 
ility is that it individualizes the 
i i Other personal 


Contextually, we 
Point that in Order to as 


S in 1947-48 may be 
Sociologica] examinations. 

+ wom the standpoint of family 
sociology the findings Observed in the present discourse are likely 


Problems Telated to family 


integration, adaptability an "organization and 


the current theories of families under 
Hansen & Hill : 1964; Koos 1 1946; НШ. 1949 

Changes in family form апа Organisation аге inevitable and 
to be desired in Consonance wi dynamic с quilibrium of human 
Societies, Structural modifications from generation to generation 
were and will be there, but the rate of change has recently 
undergone perceptible modificat; ; 
developed countries, i 


Cognition as a power- 


f change both in residence and 
in culture’. It has been stateq that ‘the periods of social upheaval 


@=© 


= 


— ———— R0 


"up 
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ss of individuals. At the end 


result in a great shifting of the ma 
a new social 


of such upheavals they find themselves in quite 
AR anene quite new and inimical persons, while they are 
ready isolated from their previous friends. As a result, their 
(S i likely to increase greatly... ~ 
orokin: 1927). The displaced persons of West Bengal under 


study were truly the victims of a 


found themselves certainly in ‘а 
amongst ‘inimical persons’. Although they got isolated from 


their ‘previous friends’, they could by degrees develop a new 


ting of acquaintances. Their ‘social isolati 
because of (1) the factor, of differ 


the migrants and (2) the factor-o 
tions with local communities. For the refugee group as а whole 
Necessary adjustment with and adoption © 
behaviour’ of the people of the receiving State would, no doubt, 


gradually help to minimise the influences of the said two 
factors and: thereby to break the jsolation. In this adjustment 
process loneliness, restlessness and demoralisation and other 
social-psychological developments 25 prevailed among the up- 
rooted minorities, would diminish. But, under no circumstances 
individualisation characterised solely the displaced population of 
West Bengal in post-partitioned times. 

Frustrations of the refugees, particularly in early years: 
after partition, knew nO bounds to create mixed feelings amongst 


them. Very often the ‘large masses of suffering, angrily bitter 
e met with in different refugee camps and 


and hostile people’ Wer ibis - 
settlements, But, in gene f affair did not continue for 
long time in wedging а Ре al cleavage Беген Ay 
refugee-migrants and the sedentary, local рес! ee India. Making 
practical adjustment with and he оп of discordant 

le could in large 


and E Jopments the 
competitive deve P. their soci from the local 
) definitely a 


number of cases minimise t 
inhabitants. And this change-ovet 
time-consuming affair- After all we $ f 
are not like the refugees from Europe em) [изыш sho 

e—nor like the 


= it 
people endowed W! 5 Tsrael—people who: 


peopl api Europe 4 а 
ple escaping from В | destiny of their cultural and 


are f Ан а of ancestra В 
ulfilling а sort а group of straggling sufferers 


religio ity—but rather а = 
gious community life Jost, and unable 


trying to pull together 
to do" (Murphy : 1953). 


displaced peoP 
al distances 
was. (and is 


s refugees t 


hould not forget that ‘they · 


of family. according to its Own as : 
(Burgess and Locke: 1960), should be the guiding factor in 


<= 
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In India social problems of the refugees in general stood 


initially oh that particular level where there was ‘no clear goal 
no clear plan of ultimate rehabilitation toward which they cou 


understand why, in 


ngs of neglect, apathy and 

undervaluation in their post-migrational Ше, more the Scope of 
offering to them 'some sort of definite emotional anchorage m 
life" met abjection. They had thought of themselves as Indians 
and not .as refugees, They thought that both the Government 
and all those Surrounding them would welcome them with ‘ореп 
eir experiences faced ‘a form.of degrada- 

T thought of before Sacrificing ancestral 


а greater cause of the Indians as а whole. 
The refugees are the di 


lving large and larger doles to 
the uprooted Minorities from istan; ЧЕ is a question of a 


making its own choices 


‘has an opportunity. ang a responsibility to develop a type 


pirations and objectives’ 
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шнш the over-all social policy meant for the refugees of 
m * This creative aspect of the institution of the family 
"ins е given due cognizance to achieve appropriate solutions 
ыш se social problems with which the displaced population 
ivi study have had to start their post-migrational life and 
ing in West Bengal or other places within India. 

GELS of *unsatisfactory integration" of the uprooted 

ies from East Pakistan still loom large in the 'absorbing 


EA of West Bengal. To tackle the problems further socio- 
ogical study is urgently needed to expose the pattern of ‘inter- 
play between the immigrants OW? desires and expectations with 
терага to the new country, and the extent to which these can be 
realized in terms of the various demands made on the immi- 
grants by the institutional structure бї the absorbing society’ 
(Eisenstadt : 1954). How far immigrants desires and expecta- 
tions and possible bing society are operating 


compatibly in this State ? displaced people set Up 
meanwhile any new organisat sychologically 
oriented toward the Are the uprooted 
families and persons failing genuinely to mark ‘mutual identifica- 
tion and cultural an compatibility between them- 
selves and the non-migrant, local people of West Bengal ? Pene- 
trating probe into the above basic questions has 10 be made before 
long in achieving 5 of what goes i general 
by the term ‘refugee: 

С Cultural upbringing 4 
tion, especially © the е 
evaluation in understanding 
expectations in the absorbing y, 5 gms 
'They had and still have, certain motives and aspirations 
in the various spheres of social and economic activities which 
are, of course. oriented toward achievement: pow 
how far such aspirations a tiented activities of 
jon of the land have til] today been given 

¢ and rehabilita- 


the ref lation 

ugee population "oni 1 li 
seriou e attention 12 arranging 1619 ~ Е 
is and humane | e problems still persist 


tion measures concernec : hat the refugee P ms 
not too mildly in est Bengal (07 in Eastern India in general) 
ES f greater initial and expanding in- 

ds, aspirations, 


may be a sharp indicator : T ш: 

compatibili een the jsplace ег 15, 

аа Eu E e and living and the! receiving country’s 
a 

social and economic resources and demands. It тү) that I 

for this incompatibility the uprooted mass from ormer Баз 
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Bengal. Society was (and is still) forced to maintain some 
‘separate cultural identity’ in the ‘institutional structure of the 
absorbing society’ of West Bengal. 


been employed towards them by the bureaucratic circle and/or 
local non-migrant neighbours. Such feelings appear very reason- 
ably to stand crucially in the way of their realizing their 
individual as well as family needs, aspirations and honourable 
-resettlements. Under the circumstances, various ‘manifestations 


A uant t bove it is further observed that ‘cultural 
E DUE between the Bengali-speaking Hindu refugdés 

Tom East Pakistan ап i-speaking inhabitants of West 
t sO great as to reduce them into two alien 


Rather, whereyer and 


economic satisfaction they mani- 


Igrants and local non-migrants 
-Iequisites there diminishes the 


. On identification, mutual social dis- 
tance and fruitful reciprocity, Accordingly, 


matter of Eastern ‘India, has to 
mot exclusively from economic and 
The political decision of division of India by the national 


2. = 
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1 $ 
caders of both Hindu and Muslim communities of the country 
motivation to migrate 


had fundamentally been at the root of the 


of the uprooted from Pakistan. Actual fee 
and inadequacy in their original society prompted necessarily 
the migrants to undergo а ‘physical transition’ from one social 
setting to another. In the case of the refugee-migrants of West 
ysical transition from their original 


Bengal almost а complete pit 
y. Motives and 


Society to a new one did involve extraordinaril 
ili ns were guided 


aspirations. of the displáced families and perso 


by the fact that they did not 
new Muslim State of East Pakistan (1946 


to provide ‘enough facilities for and possi 
level of physical existence" 


ie. they could not maintain ' 

ог ‘ensure survival within it’. (Eisentadt ; 1954). It was equally 

true that their forced migrati y frequently ‘prompted 

by the feeling that certain goals, mainly instrumental in nature 
be attained within 


(e.g, economic ог other satisfactions 


the institutional structure f 

tive situation under which pakistanized Bengal came into: being 
was such that the Hindu and other non-Muslim minorities had to 
feel at the cost of their blood and deprivations this social reality 
that within their original society they could never fully gratify 
their aspirations to solidarity, ie. to complete mutual jdentifica- 
tion with other non-H in inn 


Th the sociological stu 5 
psorption by а new society те 


an old society and аВЗОР cde 
aspirations, kinship characteristics and other у 
attributes of the refugees, 45 highlighted above, have to be given 
essentially top priority. TO resolve. satisfacto ly the lingering 
“refugee problems’ of West Bengal we require indeed to go more 
deep into (i) the immigran {ог migration, (i) his 
BES image 0 | > 
is original society, (31) his Е 

Change inherent iP "manent displacement е 
home, (iv) his tot 
absorbing society, 81 

primary group of ily ог caste and com 
wider society providing zn a new base 


socio-economic 


f 


ling of deep insecurity 


es. 
migration from 
levant motives, , 
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CHAPTER 9 


OFFICIAL, STATISTICS ON THE IN 


DIAN REFUGEES : 
AN ADDENDUM 


sidered. * Apart from the 
е in 1948, important scientific investi- 
gations amongst the displaced Population were carried out in 
subsequent years by the State Statistical Bureau, Government of 


: 10, ensus Authorities, Government of 
: India (1951). These Investigations yielded a rich mass of 


> tics which are available for, 1951 
do not constitute any direct link with those that have especially 


been employed in the present Study, yet they maintain always 
uprooted people concerned. As a 
matter of fact, the experiences of 1948 combined with quantita- 
profitably go a long way in: 
rs which the refugee-migfants 


any other parts of India after 
their forced migration from East Pakistan. 


Some important statistics available from the State Statistical 


depicting the actual state of affai 


t те“ displaced persons in the. 


Tus 
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B > 
E E ae as from the 1951 Census Report have 
eee elow. These statistics do reveal the socio- 
| characteristics of the displaced persons as a distinct 
Ben E a sharp contrast to the non-refugee population of West 
ie Si and India, Moreover, these statistics shall supply many 
plementary facts and figures in building up relatively a. fuller 
perspective of the displaced population as 2 whole. 

Whatever we have discussed 
persons does illuminate 2 crucial dimension Ie 
family living just after Partition-led migration. Nevertheless, 
quantitative information obtainable from. other sources shall, of 
course, not be redundant additional light on many 
essential, social, demographic а c features of the 
Same . people. combined with those ana- 
lysed їп the present study are more realistic 
picture of the displaced families of West Bengal. Without 
having in the backgroun hensive knowledge of these 
features no sociological appraisal (© 
fruitfully complete. Therefore. itative data given in 
this addendum may be 
materials to the 5 
Lastly, a plea is ma 
Coheres with that of the present study 2 
be treated in its in tity. 


merited as some comp 
in the discourse. 


addendum 


dependent еп. 
from Pakistan 


f migrants 
fter migration. 


distribution 
tion and а 


Table А: Percentage 
d before migra’ 


„Бу occupations follo"? 
ercent follow- percent follow- per capita 
ing occupa ing occupa- annual in- 
tions under pations under ' come (Rs.) 
я . (1) of migrants 
occupation Col. (D Col d ` 
ШШ before migra- after migra- 10 W. Ben- 
tion tion gal after 
migration 
a) (2) (3) (4) 
agriculture 102 з 5 E 
cottage industry 2.6 1s 05 
caste profession 14 12 910 
earned profession 15 48 em 
trade 5.7 5 
10 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) 
skilled labour 0.1 0.1 955 
unskilled labour 04 2.1 400 
services 3.5 5.9 1034 
other occupations 1.1 1.1 651 
no occupation 73.5 72.6. == 
all classes : 100.0 100.0 Rs. 722 


(number of individuals) (2143228) (2143228) 


Source : State Statistical Burea 


u (West Bengal) : 
Report, 1951 


—Tables 16 and 18, pp. 38 & 40 


Table В: Percentage distribution of refugee-migrant families 
by income group before and after migration, 
percent of percent of 
income group families families 
(Rupees) before after 
Migration migration 
1— 50 9.8 31.9 
51— 100 30.3 36.4 
101 — 250 41.6 25.5 
251— 500 13.5 5.1 
501 — 1000 3.5 0.9 
above 1000 13 02. 
D SMEs. Чу АИЙ 
Be Т дул К 1000 
(no. of families), (429272) (429272) 


source: State Statistica] 


Bureau (West Bengal) : 
Report, 1951 9. 
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A. GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE DISPLACED PERSONS OF ТУРА» | 
1951 
(Source : Census of India 1951—Paper No. 4 of 1954 : 
Displaced Persons, 1951) 
1. Total number of Displaced Persons enumerated in the 1951 
Census operation : 


Persons 7295870 100.0% — 
In India : Males 3900034 53.5 
| Females 3395836 466 
Displaced persons Persons ^ 2549390 100.0% 
from EAST Males 1363805 53.5 
PAKISTAN Females — 1185585 46.5 


2. Total number as well as number per 1000 Displaced Persons 
from different parts of Pakistan : 


ED д Уа у 

number р number 

place of origin (in thousands) (per 1000) 
Punjab (P) 3408 470 
Sind NEG 107 
Elsewhere in West Pakistan 516 71 
EAST PAKISTAN 2549 352 


3. Yearly details of movement 9f the Displaced Persons from 
EAST PAKISTAN : : 


number per 1000 displaced persons 


Year during the year upto the year 
1946 23 23 
1947 182 205 
1948 у 193 398 
1949 128 526 
1950 459 985 
rest upto Feb., 1951 15 


1000 
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4, Proportion to General Population : 


Delhi Pun- Tri: Chand- Ај- PEP- West Anda- 
jab pura ernagar mer SU Ben- man 
| gal and 
Nico- 
bar 


number of dis- 

placed persons 
| per 1000 local 397 231 188 115 115 113 92 51 
o population (other 


than displaced 


persons) 
5. Literacy: i 


Р number рег 1000 literate 
general population (other displaced 


age-grou 

arii: than displaced persons) persons 

all ages : persons 158 373 
males 235 462. 
females Т 76 A 

age 10 & persons к ni 

above males di 2а 


number per 1000 in 


А general displaced 
А КА Р population persons 
IN vica ТЕ 33 7 
0 ; “402 57 
isi id ` 248 270 
Je a 174 211: 
\ 15 — 24 156 166 
| Cd eed 119 117 
| 35 — 44 85 84 
|| 45 — 54. 50. 51 
ЧУ эе 22 25 
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75 & above В 10 4 
age not stated 1 
) all ages : 1000 1000 


7. Civil condition (Marital Status) : 


number per 1000 in 


marital general displaced Д 
status population persons 
Married 470 469 
Widowed or divorced 89 80 


ally status : 


; ў 1000 1000 
8. Livelihood class : 


number per 1000 persons: 


general popu- : 
Livelihood class lation(exclu- displaced 
sive of dis- persons 
iM placed persons) 
Agricultura] NODI qo CERE кыш уш 
1. Cultivators with land and 
dependents 477 56 
2. Cultivators Without land and 
dependents 87 180 
3: Cultivating labourers and 
dependents 127 43 
4. Non-cultiy 


ating Owners of land, rent 
recivers and dependents 16 9 
Non-Agricultural class: . и 


1. Persons deriving livelihood from 


er than cultivation 105 118 


2. Persons having commerce 56 240 
3. Persons having transport 16 43 
4. Persons having other Services 116 311 


All classes : 


1000 1000 — 


ST. 
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B. GENE 
RAL SOCIAL STATISTICS OF THE DISPLACED PERSONS 
WEST BENGAL, 1951 F 


(Source : Census of India, 1951—Paper No. 4 of 1954 : 
Displaced Persons, 1951) | 


1. Percentage distribution by year of arrival from East Pakistan 


only : 
oie where Year of arrival total 
igrated 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 (no. of migrants) 


India 23 18.2 1 

К 5 182 192 128 460 1.0 100.0(2549390 
n India 23 17.7 19.2 129 464 15 а 
est Bengal 21 183 202 13.2 447 15 100.0(2076338) 
gal, 1951 2104241 


2. Total Displaced Persons in West Ben 
(100.0 
Percent migrating from West Pakistan only +: 5 7 
Percent migrating from places not definitely know? 0.8 
Percent migrating from East P istan only . 98.7 
y ot West Bengal .- 49.9 


3. Percent migrat ] areas onl 

Percent migrating to areas only of West Bengal . - 50.1 

s їп total displaced population W 38 
.. 467 


Jes in total displaced population .- 


ing to rura 
urban 


4. Percent male 


Percent јета 
5. Percent literates in total displaced population 43.6 
Percent illiterates in total displaced population 56.4 
in total displaced population 48.6 
42.6 


6. Percent unmarrieds 
in 
and divorced in 


Percent marrieds total displaced population 
total displaced 
Н 15 E 288 


Percent widowed 


population 
7. Percent cultivators and their dependents in total 
displaced population 24 Ju gg ДА ss В 
Percent share-croppers and their dependents in total 
i д Ju S 


displaced population 2n 5 ae а 
;vating labourers and their dependents in 

i к: 5:0 
pendents 


total displaced P pulatio T bs 
i ns and their de 
0.5 


in total displaced popula! = 28 2 
roduction other than culti- 
. 15.8 
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Percent depending upon commerce other than culti- 


vation in total displaced population .. M 00:3 
Percent depending upon transport other than culti- 
vation in total displaced population .. Ж Е 
Percent depending upon other services other than 
cultivation in total displaced population 22 Эб, 
8. Percent children and youngs (upto 14 years) so 1585) 
Percent adults within working ages (15-64 years) .. 63.8 
Percent old dependents (above 65 years) .. EN 6 
Percent giving no age-records .. “i з ОЯТ. 
9. Percent having agricultural livelihoods only in West 
Bengal 59. Jit У: St v T | 23./ 
Percent having non-agricultural livelihoods only in West 
Bengal de v, ue st 76.3 


10. Percentage distribution of Displaced Persons in various liveli- 
hood classes by age-group : 


| livelihood classes 
c chr 25010000 


E КН, 
+ 
o © 
= 555 
о, BA ОН КЁ 
age-group = s а $0 = 5 Я > 2 z Total 
Е (number of 
GN ЕЕ Gy AN Те 
— ч Oo eT Ug [27 = individuals) 
o = SaomDesag 4 = 
MEO OS EET El Qu o RS 
0.6 13.3 3 


3.2 41.3 100.0(16272) 
3.4 37.9 100.0(686983) 
4.3 35.8 100.0(484034) 
3.7 34.5 100.0(359473) 
| : 2.9 36.1 100.0(243357) 
ји m A т 5.9 3.2 37.8 100.0(257935) 

ПОА 10% 3.5 38.2 100.0(54859) 
age not 


known 7.7 147 104 0.1 


7.2 10.2 1.5 482 100.0(1329) 
all ages: 81 9.7 


34 0.5 15g 20.3. 3.5 36.7 100.0(2104241) 


1-14. 83 96 
ооа ее 
25-34 80 98 59 
35-44 8610 


со M 
СА 
— 
— 
(=> у] by 
л л 
1 
— 
m 


> СА 
с 
сл 
~ 
A 
і 
~ 
— 
> 


x 
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11, Percentage distribution of Displaced Persons by marital status 


and age group : 
| marital status 
age- widowed and 
nmarried married divorced total 
male female 


TADY 1.3 2.1 

Е т 11.1 10.1 
120 14 43.7 63.1 0.3 4.0 0.1 0.5 25.8 
5. 7-22 337 141 106 364 3.1 $3. 230 
mets 8.3 11-358 300 126 IS LT 
и, 1.2 o3 271 169 183 198 116 
ко d 0.4 o1 167 25 20:9 24.6 1.5 
29404 0.1 у eee 225, 214 4.6 
КЫ 274 0.2 0.1 3.3 o7 135 10.1 1.8 
gt | | | А ff МЕ CR ү 

| 09 

0.3 0.1 0.1 


Al ene HOS 


(no. of | 
persons): (628372) 


stribution of 
ment : 


Place : widowed and Total 

of i Married 100 

Settlement йб, male female divorced (no. of persons 
male female > 


Rura] are n 
rban areas 


1 о КИ 

3. Percentage of distributioP О 
place of settlement * 

Sex 


| Place of ERR ы ш 
female Mi алет 
0 (1049659) 


еи giao ee а 
100 
52.6 dn 100.0. (1054582) 


Rural areas 
Urban areas 


All areas 
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14. Percentage distribution of Dis 


placed Persons by sex, literacy 
and place of settlement : 


Total 
Place of Male Male Female Female Е K 
settlement literate illiterate literate illiterate (no. of persons) 

9 
Rural areas 189. 33.8 79 394 100. (1049659) 
Urban areas 37.3 16.6 


23.0 . 23.1 100.0 (1054582) 
j 1 


15. Livelihood pattern in general population and displaced popu- 
lation per 10,000 of population : 
Livelihood pattern 
Livelihood 


General population Displaced population 
class 


ще. Е пе 
total rural urban total rural urban 
1. Owner cultivator 3234 4242 


177 316 77 1543 20 

2; Share-cropper 1201 1574 71 976 1908 42 
3. Landless agricultural у 

labour 1226 1599 950 3 538. 1034 42. 
4. Proprietor, rent 

receiver, поп- 

cultivating 

Owner of land 60 56 74 46 31 61 
5. Production Other 

than cultivation 1536 1099 2865 1576 — 1076 2076: 

Commerce СОЛО Ii 215 2024 — 1081 2966 
7... Transport 305 ео 

ОШег Services 


and miscellaneous 
Services 


ОРЗУСИ Te 3194 4143: 


2 
М 


APPENDIX: А 

The All India Muslim League i i > 
MS d passed the following БИ тк" Varr, OS 

: e approving and endorsing the actio 
Council and the Working Committee ps the КП Е а 
League, as indicated in their resolutions dated the 7th of August 
17th and 18th of September. and 22nd of October and S of 
February 1940 on the constitutional issue; this Session of the 
АП India Muslim League emphatically reiterates that the scheme 
of federation embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935 
is totally unsuited to, and unworkable in the peculiar conditions 
d is altogether unacceptable to Muslim India. 
ds its emphatic view that while the 
e 18th of October 1939, made by the Vice- 
roy .on behalf of H t js reassuring in SO 
far as it declar and plan on which the Govern- 
Act 1935, is based, will be reconsidered in con- 


ment of India 
sultation with the various parties, interests and ‘communities in 
India will not be satisfied unless the whole 


India, Muslim 
constitutional pl dered de novo and that no revised 
plan would be acceptable to the Muslims unless it is framed with 


their approval 


declaration dated th 


considere 
of the All In . that no СО 
would be workable in this country OT acceptable to Muslims 
+. js designed ОП the following basic princip : 
hically contiguous units аге j 

ted, with suc 


hould be 50 constitu | 
which the Muslims are 


s in North-Western and Eastern Zones 
te ‘Independent States’ in 


of India should be $ à 
which the constituent units shall be autonomous ап sovereign. 
4. That adequate, mandatory safeguards 
itution for minorities 


should be speci Ne 
in these units and in these regions fo n г В ; 
igi i | othe 
religious, cultural, economie, an 


rights and interests In € 
of India where the Mu 


effective and m 


salmans 
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INTRODUCTION 
h, 


1947, His Majesty’s Government 


ransferring power in British India 
by June 1948. His M 


would be Possible 
Working-out of the Cabinet Mission’ 
May 16th, 1946, and evolve for India i 

to all Concerned, This hope hag Not been fulfilled, 


- The Majority Of the representatives of the Provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, the United Provi i 


vinces and Berar, Assam, Orissa and the N 
Province, and the Iepresentati i 


Coorg have already ma, © progress in the task of e 
Constitution, On the i 
including in jt 
Punjab and Sin entative of British Baluchistan, 
has decided not to Participate in t i 

3. It has always been 


announc 


the desire of His Ma 

e transferred in accordance with the 
wishes of the Indian воре themselves. This task would have 
been greatly facilitated ig there hag been agreement among the 
the absence of such agreement, the 
by which the wishes of the ate 
has devolved upon His Majesty 5 
Nsultation with Political leaders in 
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to make it clear that they have no intention of attempting to 
frame any ultimate Constitution for India; this is a matter for 


the Indians themselves. Nor is there anything in this plan to 


preclude negotiations between communities for a united India. 


THE ISSUES TO BE DECIDED 

4. It is not the intention of His Majestys Government to 

interrupt the work of the existing Constituent Assembly. Now 

that provision is made for certain Provinces specified below, His 

Majestys Government trust that, as a consequence of this 

announcement, the Muslim League representatives of these 

Provinces, a majority of whose representatives are already parti- 

cipating in it, will now take their due share in its labours. At 

the same time, it is clear that any Constitution framed by this 

Assembly cannot apply to those parts of the country which are 

unwilling to accept it, His Maiesty’s Government are satisfied 

that the procedure outlined below embodies the best political 

method of ascertaining the wishes of the people of such areas 

on the issue whether their Constitution is to be framed : 

(a) in the existing Constituent Assembly; or ie 

(b) in a new and separate Constituent Assembly Ин 

of the representatives of those arcas which decide not 

in the existing Constituent B 

it wi ‘ble to determine the 

When this has Am en par iu be transferred. 

authority or autho у 


мр THE PUNJAB 
Assemblies 


members) У 5 
entating the Muslim 


А 2 

Punjab (ОКНЕ | гёрген 

be asked to meet in (0б (ti uan ds PR fat 

EUST и Шш pa а of districts {һе 

the purpose of determi - 

census figures Will be 

rity districts in these ` 

to this Announcement. arts, of each Legis ative 
6. The members the two күрс to vote whether 


Assembly sitting sepa" ЧЕ simple majority 
y sitting SeP pe partitioned. Ios np S 


or’not the Province shou Е partiti 
of either part decides m de accordingly. г 
Place and arrangements W b AN “tition is decided, it 5 

7. Before the question ЁН у ТЕ pait should know 12 
desirable that the representative of ea 


BENGAL AND 
incial Legislative 


5. The Prov 
the European 
t 


taken as au ү in the appen aie 


two Provinces are set ou 


ТНЕ UPROOTED 


has been Put into effect, · 


the appendix will be used, 


EN SiND 
10. The Legislative Assembly Of. Sind (excluding the 
European members) wi 


го] ) will ага Special meeting also take its own 
decision on the alterna in Paragraph 4 above. 


Norti-Wesy FRon 
11. The Position of thi 


exceptional. Two ‘of | 


tives 


TIER Province 
€ North-West Frontier 


ums 
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E ME that if the whole or any part of the Punjab de- 
и to join the existing Constituent Assembly, it will be 
E ary to give the North-West Frontier Province an oppor- 
unity to reconsider its position. Accordingly, in such an event, 
2 referendum will be made to the electors of the present iU sso 
tive Assembly in the North-West Frontier Province to choose 
which of the alternatives mentioned in paragraph 4 above they 
wish to adopt. The referendum will be held under the aegis of 
the Governor-General and in consultation. with the Provincial 


Government. 


BRITISH BALUCHISTAN 
has elected a member, but he has 
ting Constituent Assembly. In view 
s Province will also be given an 


12. British Baluchistan 
not taken his seat in the exis 


of its geographical situation, thi 
opportunity to reconsider its position and to choose which of the 


alternatives in paragraph 4 above to adopt. His Excellency the 
Governor-General is examining how this can most appropriately 


Ъе done. 
ASSAM 

13, Though Assam is predominantly a non-Muslim Pro- 
vince, the district of Sylhet which is contiguous [0 Bengal is 
predominantly Muslim. There has been à demand that, in the 
event of the partition of Bengal, Sylhet should be amalgamated 
with the Muslim part of Bengal. Accordingly, if it is decided 

be partitioned, a referendum will be held in 


that Bengal should 
ne is of the Governor-General and in 
| nt to decide 


д aegl f 
ући Фул! uter the i provincial Goyernme 
ү аз (li Ai | ЖАЛ 
TS the district ОЁ Sylhet A 
r Assam Province ОГ shou i 5 

ovines of Eastern. Вед jf that Province A Eastern Ben- 
erendum results in favour of amalgam p ence similar to 
Sal, a Boundary Commission with term ober demarcate the 
those for the Punjab and Beng will be set up tO 
Muslim majority areas © sylhet district ant then b 
f Ajority areas of adjoining districts, У am Province W 1 
a d to Eastern Bengal. ; d A 

in any case continue t participate 


€xist 
Sting Constituent Assembly- 


о 
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REPRESENTATION IN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLIES 


at elections will also 
© event of it being decided that 
East Bengal The Number of 


Tepresentatives to which- each area would be entitled is as 
follows : 

Province General Muslims Sikhs Total 
Sylhet District DN 1 2 nil 3 
West Bengal b DATO) 4 nil 19 
East Bengal сени о, 29 nil 41 
West Punjab юу 12 2 17 
East Punjab ^36 4 2 12 


15. In accordance with the ma 
Tepresentatives of ше Various areas 
Constituent Assembly Or form th 


ndates given to them, the 
will either Join the existing 
e new Constituent Assembly. 


(а) Between the Tepresentatives of the respective successor 
authorities about all subjects Dow dealt with by the 


Central Government, including Defence, Finance and 
Communications. 


(b) Between different 


THE TRIBES ор THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


17. Agreements with tribes of the North-West Frontier of 


India will have to be negotiated by the арргорпај 


te Successor 
authority. 


ч, 


pw Зи. 
“Эм. 
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ТТЕ STATES 

d 18. His Majestys Government wish to make it clear that 
e decisions announced above relate only to British India and 
ntained in the Cabinet 


that their policy towards Indian States cO 
Mission Memorandum of 12th May 1946 remains unchanged. 


NECESSITY FOR SPEED 


19. In order that the successor authorities may have time 
to prepare themselves. to take over Power, it is important that 
all the above processes should be completed as quickly as 
possible. To avoid delay, the different Provinces or parts of 
Provinces will proceed independently as far as practicable within 
the conditions of this Plan. The existing Constituent Assembly 
and the new Constituent Assembly (if formed) will proceed to 
frame Constitutions for their respective territories : they will of 


course be free to frame their own rules. 
[IMMEDIATE TRANSFER OF POWER 
20, The major political parties have repeatedly emphasized 
their desire that there should be the- earliest possible transfer 
of power in India. With this desire His Majesty's Government 
are in full sympathy, and they are willing to anticipate the date 
of June, 1948, for the handing over of power by the setting ир 
of an independent Indian Government Or Governments at ап 
even earlier date. Accordingly, as the most expenditious, and 
indeed the only practicable way of meeting this desire, His 
Majesty S Government propose to introduce legislation during 
the current session for the transfer of power this year on a 
Dominion Status basis to one or two successor authorities accord- 
ing to the decisions taken as a result of this announcement. This 
will be without prejudice to the right of the Indian Constituent 
Assemblies to decide in due course whether ог not the part of - 
India in respect of which they have authority will remain within 
the British Commonwealth. 
EMENT BY GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


21. His Excellency the Governor-General will from time 


to time make such further announcements as may be necessary 
in regard to procedure OF any other matters for carrying ош 


the above arrangements. 


FURTHER ANNOU NC 


11) 
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APPENDIX 
The Muslim maj 


jority districts of the Punjab’ and Bengal 
according to 1941 census. Y 


l. THE PUNJAB : 


Lahore Division—Gujranwala, Gurdaspur, Lahore, Sheikh- 
pura, Sialkot. 


Rawalpindi Division—A ttock, Gu 
Rawalpindi, Shahpur. 


Multan Division — Dera Ghazi Khan, Jhang, Lyallpur. 
Montgomery, Multan, Muzaffargarh, 


2. BENGAL : 


jrat, Jhelum, Mianwali. 


Chittagon gong, Noakhali, Tippera. 
Dacca Di Dacca, Faridpur, Mymensingh. 


Dinajpur, Malda, Pabna, Raj- 
shahi, Rangpur. 


THE VICEROY'S HOUSE, 
NEW DELHI 


APPENDIX : C 


THE INDIAN INDEPENDENCE Аст, 1947 


ake provision for 


Р the setting up in India of 
two independent Dominions, to sub: 


е King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 


in this present Parliament assembled, and 
е same, as follows : 


poral, and Commons, 
by the authority of th 


THE NEw Dominions 
1, (1) Аз from the fifteenth day of August, nineteen hun- 
dred and fortyseven, two independent Dominions shall be set up 


in India, to be known respectively as India апа Pakistan, 


OCT. D S. 


, мы 
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(2) The said Dominions are hereafter in this Act referred 
| to as “Ше new Dominions’ and the said fifteenth day of August 
is hereafter in this Act referred to as ‘the appointed day’. 


| "TERRITORIES ОЕ THE NEW DoMINIONS 
2, (1) Subject to the provisions of subsections (3) and 


(4) of this section, the tei itories of India shall be the territories. 
mediately before 


т the sovereignty of his Majesty which, im 
cluded in British India except the 
ection (2) of this section, are to be 


unde: 
the appointed day. were in 
térritories which, under subs 
the territories of Pakistan. 
(2) Subject to the provisio 


this section, th 
(a) the territori e appointed day, are included 
| in the Provinces ot East Bengal and West Punjab, as 
constituted under 
(b) the territories which, 
Act, are included in the Province of Sind and the Chief 
i f British Beluchistan; and 


Commissioner's Province О 
r after the passing of this Act but 


day, the Governor-General de- 
id votes cast in the 
the passing of this 
tly been held in that behalf 
the North-West Frontier Pro- 
representatives of that Province 
e Constituent ssembly of Pakistan, 

sing of this 


which, 


у area being at 


Act, аге inclu 
f the new Dominions, 


(3) Nothing in this sec WR 
any time included Ог excluded om either 


» so, however, that — s specified їп 


rt of the territorie 


in Я 

(а) de A Vus g PAP ае may с, subsection, C); 

| this section shall be included n Ed potus 

without Ше c a i Pu ace specified in 

(b) no area Wht h forms P? 5 be, the 

А т ME the case ay 56, 

| the said subsection ) саз alter the appointed 

| said subsection (2) Dominion. shall be excluded 

| day been include у hout nsent of that 
from that Do 


Dominion. 
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BENGAL AND ASSAM 


3. (1) As from the appointed day — 
(a) the Province of Bengal, as constituted under the PU 4 
ernment of India Act, 1935, shall cease to exist; an 


(b) there shall be Constituted in lieu thereof two new 
Provinces, to be know; 


п respectively as East Bengal and 
West Bengal, 

(2) If, whether before or after 
before the appointed day, 
the majority of the valid vote: 
date of the Passing of this 
held in that behalf under hi 


the passing of this Act, but 
the Governor-General declares that 


a boundary commission 

Governor-General in that 

ntil the boundaries are so determined — 

(a) the Bengal Districts specified in the First Schedule to 
this Act, together with, in the event mentioned in sub- 


appointed or to be appointed by the 
behalf, but u 


(c) in the event mentioned in subsection (2) of this sec- 
tion, the District of Sylhet shall be excluded from the 
Province of Assam, 
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the expression ‘award’? means, in rela- 


\ (4) In this section, 
tion to a boundary commission, the decisions of the Chairman 


of that commission contained in this report to the Governor- 


General at the conclusion of the commission's proceedings. 


я SHORT TITLE 
This Act may be cited as the Indian In 


1947. 


dependence Act, 


SCHEDULES 
First SCHEDULE 


DISTRICTS PROVISITIONALLY INCLUDED 


BENGAL 
PROVINCE OF East BENGAL 


IN THE NEW 


In the Chittagong Division, the districts of Chittagong, 
Noakhali and Tippera- 
In the Dacca Div. 
Faridpur and Mymensingh. . 
| In the Presidency pivision, the districts of Jessore, Murshi- 
| dabad and Nadia. 
j Division, the districts O 


| In the Rajshahi 
| Malda, Рабла, Rajshahi and Rangpur. 


ision, the districts of Bakarganj, Dacca, 


f Bogra, Dinajpur, 


SECOND SCHEDULE 
PROVISIONALLY INCLUDED IN THE NEW 


| . DISTRICIS у 
PROVINCE OF West PUNJAB 
4 


| In the Lahore Division, the districts of Gujranwala, Gurdas- 
рш; ikhupura ай jalkot. — 
i iu A Division, the districts, OF Attock, Gujrat, 
i i “oq and Shahpur. 
Jhelum, Mianwali, Rawalpindi and эһ p ee Ld 
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